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inations, January 1904.) “For the position of male stenographer and 
typewriter the number of eligibles has not been sufficient to meet the 
needs of the service.” (Same report, page 30.) 

Successful stenographers and typewriters and high grade bookkeepers 
with executive ability receive higher yearly salaries than the average 
salaries paid to school teachers. 


We supply a standard, $100 typewriter at your 
Our graduates are now doling court reporting, law office work and 
stenograpbic workin many other lines. Some are teaching the subjects— 


teachers who have earned many times the cost of their course with us by 
teaching private pupils while doing their regular school work. 
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A few specimen opinions: 


A. A. THOMSON, State Inspector of Schools, 
Madison, Wis.: 

“Itis the best work in the line of practical Peda- 
gogy for the country school teacher that Ihave yet 
seen. I shall useitin my summer school.’’ 

L. D. HARVEY, State Supt. Wisconsin : 

‘*Patrick’s Elements of Pedagogicsdiscussesprac- 
tical questions in a practical way. [ know of ne 
better book for those who are beginning the study 
of pedagogy.”’ 

Supt. J,.M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo.: 

‘“*Elements of Pedagogics, is one of the most 
pointed andinspiring booksI ever read. ‘here is 
not a padded sentence in it. Every one interested 
ineducation shouldreadit. No progressive teacher 
can read the book without wanting more."’ 


Per dozen, $6.50. 


Address, S. Y. GILLAN & C0., 


141 WISOONSIN 8T., MILWAUKEE, WI8. 


Single Copies, 65 cents. 
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An Education in Deception. 

Exhibits of school work do not deceive 
many people. ‘Those who are so ignorant 
as to be deceived by devices so transparent 
are not as a rule interested in looking at 
exhibits of alleged school work. Never- 
theless the preparation of material’ for 
these educational side-shows as usually 
managed is a subtle and dangerous pro- 
cess liable always to smirch the character 
of those who participate in if—to dull the 
moral perceptions and make both teacher 
and pupils less sensitive in matters of 
truth and honesty. 

At the best, a strained effort to produce 
a piece of work primarily for show to 
compete with others, although the com- 
petition may be conducted honestly—as 
honesty goes on such occasions—is un- 
wholesome, if not demoralizing, and has 
in it little or nothing of the spirit of 
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true and rational education. No exhibit 
made up of material thus produced can 
fairly show what a school is doing. The 
best part, indeed the only vital and valu- 
able part of the work of any school can- 
not be put on exhibition, for it its not 
material, 

if the written papers of all the pupils 
in a class for a period of several days of 
ordinary effort were put on exhibition, 
such a set of papers would make a reason- 
ably fair basis of comparison by which 
the effectiveness of certain more or less 
mechanical features of instruction could 
be tested. But people who go to fairs 
would not examine such papers, and why 
should they? They will take a hasty 
glance at things which make. a show, as 
drawings, maps, manual training prod- 
ucts, ete., but the preparation of these 
usually involves a strain and a constant 
temptation to overstep the bounds of 
strict honesty. 

“The fear o’ hell’s a hangman’s whip 

To keep the wretch in order; 
3ut where you feel your conscience grip, 
Let that aye to the border.” 


3ut the teacher’s disapprobation (the. 


fear o’ hell) is removed on such occasions, 
for the teacher is under the excitement of 
a strong desire to win, and too often is 
willing to wink at irregularities, and con- 
science becomes atrophied and fails to 
grip. 

The foregoing does not, of course, ap- 
ply to exhibits of the mechanical outfit 
and appliances of a school; and it is 
gratifying to know that the tendency of 
late has been toward the use of the cam- 
era in making school exhibits. 

At the World’s Fair, the Wisconsin 
school exhibit will be a disappointment to 
the school people of that state. A gener- 
ous amount of money was appropriated 
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for the exhibit. But when a committee 
makes an initial blunder which insures 
failure, when they select as general man- 
ager of such an enterprise a man in whom 
school people do not have confidence and 
whom no one but a philosopher can con- 
template without a shrug or a shudder, 
there is nothing to expect in the end but 
chagrin. But there will be a few exceptions 
in cases where the local authorities re- 
fused to allow the state manager to 
“queer” their exhibits, and attended to 
the matter themselves. The city of Mil- 
waukee will make a good showing, the 
credit for which is due chiefly to Assist- 
ant Superintendent Albert Kagel, in 
whose hands the management of the city 
exhibit was placed. The matter selected 
and the method of exhibiting it were 
intelligently directed and the result will 
be satisfactory. The University of Wis- 
consin also will make an exhibit which 
no one will be ashamed of. A few other 
centers will make a creditable showing, 
but as to the general exhibit—the less 
said the better. This will not be the first 
time that a fine army was defeated be- 
cause of unworthy leadership. 

Since writing the above, we have read 
an article in the Popular Educator from 
the pen of an eminently sane and vigor- 
ous writer, Jean Sherwood Rankin, who 
puts the subject so clearly that we re 
produce her article in full: 


UPON SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 
(An Echo From the Home.) 


Child—Mamma, the painting in our room 
at school is no good! 

Mother—Why, Dollie? 

Child—There are only two children who can 
paint well, and they have been to a private 
teacher. 

Mother—And does their work go up to the 
principal as the best work from your room? 

Child—Yes, of course it does, always! 


And thus a falsehood goes out to the 
public, through manifold exhibits made 
up from the work of single pupils of spe- 
cial ability. And the falsehood is eumu- 
lative: for daily, all the best drawings 
done in all rooms may be sent to the 
principal of a building. At the end of a 





week, or of a month, she may send in turn 
to the supervisor of drawing a collection 
including only the best work from all 
that she has thus received—these repre- 
senting a verv small proporiion of the 
whole number of pupils receiving instruc- 
tion in drawing. That is to say, all the 
work of a few pupils may be sent up, a 
little of the work of certain other pupils, 
and none at all of the work done by the 
great majority. What is the result? 


“Exhibits” may be made up and sent 
east, west, north, and south, wherever a 
demand is heard. These exhibits say by 
implication, “Behold what is done in our 
schools!” Other towns exclaim over the 
fine work received. These fondly fancy 
that drawing and color lessons in their 
own schools will insure the same results. 
Nor do they note that single pupils. have 
often had from four to ten or more pieces 
of work in a single exhibit. While in 
some towns this is no longer possible, 
still anv exhibit presents onlv the best 
work of the best pupils. Clearly, no 
given room or class exhibit can be of 
great value as such unless it includes the 
work of all the pupils in that room or 
class. For, the country teacher who looks 
in delight at pictures and _ studies ar- 
ranged in all the glorv of water color and 
erayon and pen and ink, forgets that she 
has before her no real showing of average 
class work as synch. If there had been 
presented instead, the entire color work 
and drawing of single classes done in 
single lessons. she quite likelv might not 
have conceived an ambition to rush into 
amateur art work. herself all untrained. . 

Exhibits of art and industrial schools 
ere especially misleading. At this hour, 
for instance, scores of “Indian” baskets 
in England and elsewhere are helping give 
false ideals to manv persons who do not 
susnect that the baskets thev admire were 
made, in manv cases, out of school hours 
bv teachers, by housemaids. 2nd bv older 
pupils who. nhilanthropieally inclined. 
were permitted to help. The display of 
the entire work of a single orade. would, 
indeed, have made a far different show- 
ing. 

Much of the lesson material exhibited 
at St. Twonis will consist of carefullv 
coped matter selected from the best work 
of the entire term. Teachers who sav 
what thev think do not pretend to count 
such conied work as having valve, bevond 
that of showing methods and general 
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mechanical details. And while the art 
and industrial exhibits frequently carry 
a wrong impression, this is far less likely 
to occur in the case of the ordinary school 
branches. For, most of the official paper 
which has been covered largely with 
copied matter, will never be read by 
stranger eyes. If a capable attendant 
were to keep accurate record of the visits 
made to the educational exhibit at St. 
Louis, and the average duration in mo- 


ments or hours of these visits, the record ° 


might in future save time and labor and 
anguish of spirit to teachers and to 
taught. Most teacher visitors at a fair 
have neither leisure nor inclination to 
pore over examination papers. They have 
had enough of these during the school 
year. and they go to a fair to see wonders 
outside the sphere of their own daily toil. 
A change of mental outlook is necessary 
to recreation; how to obtain rest, health, 
information, and inspiration through new 
interest, wisely determines the selection 
of the day’s program. 

We may well abandon the present craze 
for exhibiting specially prepared and spe- 
cially selected work in the hope that some- 
one may pause, examine, and exclaim. 
Misrepresentations of every sort should be 
discouraged. A higher standard of hon- 
esty is demanded throughout our entire 
school system. Is not this a good place 
to begin reform ? 


Seating High School Students. 

Why should the pupils in the high 
school be seated according to “classes,” 
that is, by the years of the course of 
study? Such an arrangement places even 
well disposed students under a tempta- 
tion. To speak about the lesson with one 
who has the same studies seems at least 
an excusable breach of good order. If a 
student’s near neighbors are not pursuing 
the studies in which he is interested the 
desire to speak is greatly lessened. As a 
rule, the student in the fourth year’s work 
has little occasion or desire to converse 
with one in the first year of the course. 

The seating of a high school is a prob- 
lem which involves a study of personal 
characteristics. With a diagram of the 
room before him the principal should be- 
gin by writing in the names of the half- 


dozen or more irrepressibles, scattering 
them widely; these should be surrounded 
by steady, industrious students and the in- 
terspaces filled with the “fair average” 
kind, care being used to keep those of the 
same classes as far apart as practicable. 
The gain in the matter of good order that 
comes from such a plan of seating is great- 
er than that which results from the ap- 
pearance of military uniformity in mow 
ing classes when the seating is in rows ac 
cording to years’ work. 


The Country Schouvl. 

The country school is not without some 
hopeful aspects, notwithstanding the dol- 
orous views expressed by certain dyspeptie 
educators. It is true that in some of them 
the number of pupils is too small for the 
most economical administration, but there 
is a bright side to this. The lack of en- 
thusiasm which we are told is inevitable 
where schools are small is more than com- 
pensated by the increased degree of per- 
sonal attention which each pupil receives. 
and by the reduction in the number af 
recitations. In crowded city schoolrooms 
teachers are compelled to instruct pupils 
in the mass; the lack of individual in- 
struction is a striking defect of teaching 
in large graded schools. The multiplicity 
of classes in large ungraded schools is 
sometimes regarded as an insuperable ob 
stacle to success. The teacher of a small 
country school has neither of these dis 
advantages. 

But what of the large country schools 
where the enrollment runs to 60 or more? 
The “educator” who never attended nor 
taught such a school imagines that it is a 
semi-barbarous institution. None of his 
theories of education will fit the case. He 
thinks that in a big district school with 
classes all the way from ABC to algebra 
the instruction is necessarily a thing of 
shreds and patches. On the other hand. 
the real teacher who haz ever had charge 
of such a school knows that opportunities 
are not wanting therein to do most effec 
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tive work. Frequent recesses for the 
younger pupils relicve the strain as to 
erowded room, and the children learn not 
a whit less because of the récesses. While 
the upper class in history or geography is 
reciting, the eight-year-olds are absorbing 
much of the upper form work; the girl in 
the advanced class sees and hears the 
teacher instructing the little ones and in 


a few years she will teach—she is now in’ 


a normal schoo! doing “observation work,” 
and may be given charge of some recita- 
tions and thus get “practice work.” Again, 
if the recitation periods are short, the per- 
iods for study are Jong, and pupils are 
thus thrown more upon their own re- 
gourees ; they must use their books to get 
out of them they contain. The 
teacher’s time with each class is short; the 
pupils do not, as is sometimes the case in 
graded schools, come to think that the 
teacher should furnish a daily entertain- 
ment designed to carry the learner along 
without effort. 

What about the short terms—only six 
months in the year? A most beneficent 
eordition when we consider the environ- 
ment of children in the country. The ten 
months of school in the city is maintained 
not because that amount of time for study 
is thought necessary for the intellectual 
development of the child—for few intel- 
figent people would contend that it is— 
But rather because there is nothing else 
for the children to do—nowhere else to 
go. It has been maintained by some em- 
ment thinkers on this subject, notably 
@harles Francis Adams, that it would be 
Better to have the city schools open only 
six months in the year, provided that some 
Kealthful physical employment could be 
found for the children during the other 
haif year. We must not forget that the 
farm or the wild open country itself is 
ene of the very best of schools. For half 
the year the country boy is turned loose in 
Bature’s own gymnasium or is held to 
stern lessons of industry, all the while 
eoming in contact with object lessons bet- 


what 








ter than any the schools can give. Let the 
educator get rid of the notion which his 
croaking about short school terms seems to 
imply, that the boy’s mind is dormant dur- 
ing the half-years of farm work which al- 
ternate with the periods of schoéling. 





The **Profession” of Teaching. 

It may sound well, and may even please 
some teachers to call their occupation a 
profession. But intelligent and sincere 
men do not refer to teaching as a profes- 
sion, except in moments of levity. Mr. C. 
W. Bardeen of New York, a keen thinker 
who never hesitates to call a spade a spade, 
in discussing the subject of teachers’ wages 
recently said: 

“Tf & man goes into teaching to make a 
living he is a fool. Living means leisure 
and enough money to develop your possi- 
bilities on all sides; to surround yourself 
with the comforts and conveniences of 
modern civilization; to command the re- 
sources of literature and the companion- 
ship of the best men; to see and to hear 
what is noblest in nature and art. If you 
think public school teaching can give-you 
that, you have strabismus. 

“A teacher is respectable but when you 
have said that you have stated all that the 
mass of people will allow concerning him. 
He cannot enter into the active struggles 
of life. 

“There isn’t any teaching profession. 
The science of education has no maxims 
generally observed, no professional cus- 
toms, no positive subject matter codified, 
no admissions and removal by votes of its 
own members, none of the bases upon 
which a profession is founded. The ma- 
jority of its members, or at least, a very 
considerable number, seem sorry or 
ashamed to belong to it.” : 

This is a blunt and straightforward 
statement of disagreeable facts; but in- 
stead of resenting the severe impeachment 
of the “profession” we should inquire, 
What can we do about it? One thing that 
all teachers can. do is to divest themselves 
of the silly notion that it is “unprofes- 
sional” to argue for better wages. 

Touching the same subject, the Colorado 
School. Journal says: 
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It is time for a few plain words straight 
from the shoulder about this “profession 
or no profession” business. Most of us 
have a few tears on tap which we bestow 
on the horrible condition spiritually of the 
poor school ma’am who says, “I am in it 
because I have to make a living, and when 
a good chance to marry presents itself, the 
simpers which will precede my answer will 
be like the prayers at a certain burial, 
‘few and short.” ” We holy pedagogs gath- 
er up the tails of our vestment and seek 
the solace of our mental pocket mirror for 
a time more or less brief, praying the 
while the prayer of the pharisee. A free- 
lance, a Fra Elbertus, or a Paul Pry, 
hearing the same remarks, says “That is 
refreshing. That’s the real thing from the 
fountain. That girl knows what God 
made women for. Ill send my child to 
her because she longs for wifehood and 
perhaps for motherhood, as is perfectly 
natural for the human female.” 

Well. you and I can’t indulge in any- 
thing so heretical as that and hold our 
jobs, but perhaps we will be allowed to say 
that for a schoolmaster to exclaim “Thank 
God” when he hears of a good school 
ma’am’s getting married is a_ perfectly 
healthy reaction. The profession is a 
profession at-the top and a job at the bot- 
tom, and he, she or it who leoks to per- 
ceive anything else while he is on earth 
this time, will have to go to sleep for a 
spell about eleven times as leng as Rip’s 
little nap. This condition of affairs—and 
it’s not so bad either—is the result of 
turning over the education of infants to 
women. They teach little children by in- 
stinet better than men teach them by rule 
and reason. We will raise the standard 
and raise the salary and secure the tenure 
and yet they will come—pure and sweet 
and fresh and comely—and teach a few 
years and pass on to better things. 


International Correspondence Among Pupils. 

Some years ago this journal suggested 
some of the advantages that might be de- 
rived fromaninterchangeof lettersbetween 
school children in remote and widely dif- 
ferent regions—a practical way of learn- 
ing about geographical facts, and modes 
of life and customs, training in letter writ- 
ing and in the power of description, the 


development of a personal interest in and 
respect for the people of other lands, ete. 
Enough has been done in this way te 
demonstrate the utility of the scheme, and 
now the school board of London, England. 
proposes systematically to encourage this 
kind of correspondence. ‘Their secretary 
addressed a letter to the United States 
Con:missioner of Education, proposing 
such interchange of letters, and he gave 
the plan his hearty approval. 

The Iordon school board suggests the 
following as a practical and convenient 
way to start. A child in any English- 
speaking country writes a first letter some- 
what as follows: 

“Dear Friend, 


REY (ROOTES ica-0ra.0 210 and I am a scholar im 
See Ne re School Battersea, London, §. 
W. I am working in the.......... standard. 


“We live near a great park............ 

(Then follow any details of the life of the 
writer or of London life in general which 
would be likely to be interesting to a child 
abroad.) “(Sd.) Henry Jones.” 

This letter is given to a child in the 
other country, who writes: 

“Dear Henry Jones, ete.” 

From that time the correspondence, 
though it is seen by the head teacher, is 
individual as between the children. The 
school board sometimes find it convenient 
to enclose with the first letters, some of 
the little colored views of publie build- 
ings, ete., in London, which are used as re- 
ward cards. 

If the education authorities for any of 
the United States of America will forward 
to the clerk of the London school board, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W. C., a 
batch of such “first letters,” the school 
board will distribute them to individual 
children who wi!l answer them. if the 
education authorities prefer that the “first 
letters” shall besent from London, and will 
state how many letters they are prepared 
to distribute with a view of their being an- 
swered, the schoo] board for London will 
forward to the address given an opening 
batch of that number of letters. It will 
be a convenience to the school board for 
such “first letters” to be forwarded open, 
so that in distributing them the board 
may have regard to the age and standard 
of attainments of the correspondents a 
indicated by the letters. 
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S.. Y. Grian, ConpucTor. 


That Bond Problem Again. 
Dear Mr. Gillan: 

I was much interested in Mr. Ellwood’s 
article on the bond problem in the March 
number, page 247. The shortest and best 
way to get the broker’s answer to the prob- 
fem is to consult the broker’s bond tables. 
I have on my desk the bond tables issued 
By N. K. Harris & Co. and §, A. Kean & 
€o. They are practically the same tables. 
Unfortunately they do not include the 
elass of bonds in question in our problem. 
The bonds tabulated run from 3’s up to 
7s. 

If the holder of the bond invests the 
imterest payments at compound interest 
at the same rate as the bond he will have 
due him at the maturity of the bond 
$2,220.37. Reasoning exactly as Mr. Ell- 
wood does in finding the value of the $20 
due at settlement $2,220.37 due at settle- 
ment is worth $1.363.11. Now $1,500 
eompounded for 10 terms at 4 per cent. 
amounts to $2,229.37, $1,363.11 com- 
pounded for 19 terms at 5 per cent. 
amounts to $2,220.37. So, $1,363.11 is 
another reasonable answer to the problem, 
but not the broker’s answer. 














Under Mr. Fllwood’s supposition the 
purchaser of the $10¢ bond at $80, gets 
$4 im interest at the end of each 6 month 
period, which is 4 per cent. of the par 
value. What does he do with the $4? If 
he invests it, and all the subsequent inter- 
est payments at ihe bond rate, he will have 
eoming to him at settlement the compound 
mterest of $100 at 4 per cent. for 10 terms 
$48.0244. If he makes his $80 purchase 


_ money bring him in 10 per cent. interest, 


fie will have coming to him at settlement 
the compound interest.of $80 at 5 per 
eent. for 10 terms, or $50.3116, or $2.2872 
more. He shou! have coming to him $20 
— $2.2872 = $17.2718. The present 
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value of $17.7128, reasoning as we did 
with the $20, is $10.874. The $100 bond 
is worth $90.874, and 16 such bonds 
$1,363.11, 

In one of the early volumes of your 
journal I gave a simple formula by means 
of which the market value of any bond 
selling at premium may be easily deter- 
mined. By means of the formula I veri- 
fied Secretary Carlisle’s computations 
when he offered U. S. 5’s, running 10 
years, interest payable quarterly, at 
$117.223, at which price the investor got 
3 per cent. on his investment. By the 
same formula, which works just as well in 
finding the market value of bonds sold at 
a discount, the broker’s answer to our 
problem as given correctly by Mr. Ell- 
wood, is $1,384.05, -As I said in my first 
letter, there are several answers to our 
problem—#1,400, according to the U. S. 
Rule for Partial Payments; $1,363.11, 
comparing results at the maturity of the 
bonds—the amount of the bonds at com- 
pound interest for 10 terms at 4 per cent., 
with the amount of the purchase price at 
compound interest for 10 terms at 5 per 
cent.; $1,384.05, reckoning the broker’s 
way which is on the whole the most busi- 
ness-like way. 

[ wonder if Mr. Ellwood has a book of 
hond tables.that gives the purchase value 
of 8 per cent. bonds sold so as to yield the 
investor 10 per cent. 

Just for fun I have computed the mar- 
ket value of the Carlisle 5’s by an adapta- 
tion of Mr. Ellwood’s method. These 
bonds were 10 year 5’s, interest payable 
quarterly. They were sold at a rate that 
brought the investor 3 per cent. What 
was the price? Let us try $1663, for ? 
per cent. of $1663 = $1.25, 1} per cent of 
$100 = $1.25. 

At the maturity of the bond the pur- 
chaser has paid $663 more than is coming 
to him. He paid too much for his bond. 
How much too much? The sum which 
compounded for 40 terms at } per cent. 
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amounts to $662. The amount of $1 com- 
pounded for 40 terms at } per cent. is 
$1.34834, $663 + 1.34834 = $49.443, 
$1662 — $49,443 = $117.223—just what 
Carlisle figured. 

There are a great many interesting 
things about bonds, besides the interest 
coupons. A. J. HUTTON. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Financierisg a University Education. 

Prof. Garwood, of the University of 
Colorado, sent a large number of letters 
to graduates of that institution, making 
specific inquiries touching the different 
ways in which a student may earn a part 
or all of his expenses while pursuing a 
university course. He publishes the ques- 
tions and a summary of the answers as fol- 
lows: 

(1.) What kinds of employment were you 
able to secure while a student in the Universi- 
ty? 

There was much diversity in the an- 
swers to this question, The list follows: 
Doing chores, waiting on table, washing 
dishes, caring for horse and cow, working 
in fruit, plowing, hauling coal, tending 
lawn, tending furnace, helping in board- 
ing house, chureh janitor, University ,jan- 
itor, building janitor, carrying papers, 
laboratory assistant, tutoring, stock-room 
attendant, teaching. assaying, stenograph- 
er, selling copies of lectures, court report- 
ing, general work in private family, coach- 
man, tending garden, singing in church 
choir, clerking, bookkeeping, canvassing, 
playing in orchestra, surveying, digging 
ditches, library assistant, newspaper corre- 
spondent, hotel clerk, hotel porter, restau- 
rant cashier and waiter, manager boarding 
club, setting type. 

(2.) Through what means did you secure 
employment? — : 

Usually the employment was secured by 
personal solicitation. A few were assisted 
by friends, some had letters of introduc- 
tion, and others were directed by some 
representative of the University. One 
alumnus says he got’ his work through 
“personal scheming.” Another says that 
he got it “by hustling. I never believed 
in telling somebody I wanted a job and 
then waiting for him to hunt one for me.” 


Another says, “I have noticed that nearly 
all students who are willing to work can 
find a permanent and agreeable place 
within a month or two after school opens. 
‘here is always a big demand for places a 
week or two previous te the opening of 
school, but many ot these places are open 
again within a month, so taat those really 
desirous of working can soon tind a place.” 

(3.) What proportion of your expenses 
were you able tu earn? 

About 6 per cent. of those who replied 
said that they were able to earn nearly all, 
and others earned only about half. ‘hose 
who earned only a small proportion prob- 
ably did not think it worta while to reply, 
but L aim led to think that this number 
must be large, as there are many students 
who do not feel compelled to earn more 
than a part-of their expenses, and prefer 
not to undertake more. Une fresuman 
came here with only $10, another with 
$15 and another with $35. 

(4.) How many hours per day or week did 
you devote to outside work? 

The answers to this question varied 
from two or three hours per day to 25 
hours per week, 

(5.) Did your outside work seriously inter- 
fere with your student work? 

Most of the answers were in the nega- 
tive, without qualifications. One man sug- 
gested that he made recreation out of his 
vutside work, and that as such it was a 
great benefit to him, and undoubtedly 
imade him a better student.  ‘I'wo said 
they reduced all their work to a system, 
and thus had every hour of the day 
mapped out ahead. One said that his 
work did interfere with his studies, but 
that it need not have done so had he been 
more systematic. Another said that his 
manual work in the freshman year did 
not interfere, but was much more bene- 
ficial to him than the inside work which 
he did as an upper class man. 

(6.) In what ways did you earn money 
during vacation? 

The following occupations were given: 
Fruit farming, truck gardening, coal haul- 
ing, plewing, driving ice wagon, milk 
wagon, teaming, farm work, running ore 
team, railroad surveying, government sur- 
vey, working in brick yard, working in 
saw mill, teaching summer school, ranch- 
ing, plumbing, carpentering, clerking, 


stenographer, clerk in law office, mining, . 


working in packing house, nursing, work- 
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ing in smelter, steel works and mill, can- 
vassing, working for city, painting, carry- 
ing hed. Chautauqua workman, watch- 
man, dairying. One man was able to-clear 
$200 every summer at mining; this sum 
carried him through the academic year 
without his being compelied to do outside 
work during that time. Another cleared 
$75 per month every summer. Others 
made larger sums doing canvassing. 

(7.) What in your opinion is a fair esti- 
mate of the cost of a year’s attendance at the 
University ? 

The figures given vary from $180 per 
year to $360 per year, cash or its equiva- 
lent in work. One said $100 would easily 
see a man through if he was willing to do 
a reasonable amount of outside work in 
addition. The answers necessarily varied 
largely with the personal taste and char- 
acteristics of the individual. 

(8.) Would you advise young men to un- 
dertake to earn their way either wholly or in 
part? 

With but one exception the answers 
were in the affirmative. The exception 
was thus stated, “I would not; I would 
simply tell them what others have done; 
those who really want to come will do so.” 
Several qualified their affirmative answers 
by saying that they would not advise a 
man to undertake to earn his entire way 
unless he was forced to. One said, “Yes, 
but take five years if he has to earn it all.” 
Another says, “Yes. if he did not have a 
$10 bill to start with.” Several said, “By 
all means, it is the best experience a young 
man can have, and wil] go a long way to- 
ward fitting him for subsequent struggles 
in life.” 

A few extracts from these letters will 
show their general tone: 

“I came to the University with $15.00. I 
secured stenographic and clerical work and suc- 
cessfully carried myself through the collegiate 
and law departments without assistance from 
any other source. Of course I worked hard, 
but I believe I got as much genuine pleasure 
out of my attendance at college as any of my 
class-mates. I should most strongly advise 
any young man who has health and a desire 
for an education to earn his way through.” 

“ . s re 

When entering college I obtained a position 
in a boarding house, where I was able to earn 
my entire expenses. I waited on table, washed 
dishes and did the chores. I took care of 
horses and cows and on Saturday I did plow- 
ing and hauled coal from nearby mines. Dur- 
ing the vacation months I secured work on a 
fruit ranch. I would advise anyone with ordi- 
nary ability to acquire an education by all 
means, even if he has to work his way entirely. 


“With the exception of $30 I earned all my 
college expenses by working before and after 
class hours. Any young man who is willing 
to work and has the determination to stick to 
it, can put himself through a University course 
without jnjuring his health or depriving him- 
self of the ordinary comforts of living.” 

“T certainly should advise young men to un- 
dertake to earn their way through college. It 
is a valuable experience itself, and it teaches a 
young man to be independent. It will pay a 
man to take an extra year, if necessary, in 
order to carry himself through.” 

“T entered college with about $35 and by my 
hustling I secured employment that enabled 
me to pay all of my expenses. I never be- 
lieved in telling some one that I wanted a job 
and then waiting for him to hunt one for me. 
My outside work did not interfere with my 
student work. Such work can be made to take 
the place.of recreation if performed in the 
proper mental attitude. Dickens knew what 
he was saying when he wrote “Give me a man 
who sings at his work.” I would most earnest- 
ly advise a young man to undertake earning 
his own way in the University. He can do it 
and enjoy his time so spent. The pleasures 
and the atmospheres of University life have 
no duplicates and working one’s way is no hin- 
drance to a full enjoyment of them. Whatever 
the hardships I have borne I would most will- 
ingly bear again. I did not enter college until 
I was twenty-six. The one thing which more 
than any other gave me the desire to do as 
I did was the universal regret expressed by 
men, past the conventional age, that they had 
not given themselves a better education.” 

“T earned about three-fourth of my expenses 
while attending the University. My outside 
work occupied about twenty hours per week. 
I did janitor work, carried papers, collected 
for laundries, took care of lawns, and man- 
aged a college publication. During the sum- 
mers I worked in a brick yard, a saw mill and 
taught a summer school. I would advise a 
young man to work his way through even 
though he had not a ten dollar bill to start 
with.” 

“T would advise no young man to work his 
way through college, either wholly or in part, 
unless it is absolutely necessary for him to 
do so, but if this is his only alternative, I 
should advise him to do it if he had to pawn 
his shirt off his back in the effort.” 

One alumnus supplements his affirmative 
advice on the last question by a quotation: 
“Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testify; 
but nine times out of ten the best thing that 
can happen to a young man is to be tossed 
overboard and compelled to sink or swim for 
himself. In all my acquaintances I never knew 
of a young man to be drowned who was worth 
saving.” 

“IT believe it possible for any boy, endowed 
with sound health and strong determination, to 
make his way through any institution of learn- 
ing in the United States. I should not hesi- 
tate had I the same course to traverse again, 
and yet I should prefer the steady manual 
labor method, as conducive to the best results. 
I should avoid uncertain occupations, and 
should not attempt to shine as a social light.” 
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Education, Work, Life. 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD, PHILISTINE, 


At Yale, there are three thousand stu- 
dents, and twenty-seven hundred and for- 
ty-six of these students are Remittance 
men. Send your boy to college and the 
Remittance men will educate him. 

Weary Willie and Cave-o’-the-Winds are 
possessed with the idea that the world 
owes them a living—and they go from 
house to house to collect’ it. ‘The typical 
Educated Person is full of the same 
thought—the world must feed and clothe 
them. 

The custom of schools and colleges sup- 
plying everything for the pupil is a form 
of altruism that has its serious drawbacks. 
The biggest and best part of life lies in 
supplying yourself the things you need; 
and education, which is development, 
comes from doing without things, making 
things, and talking about things you do 
not have, a deal more than using things 
that rich men supply gratis. If every- 
thing is done for us, we will not do much 
for ourselves. If you knew of a school 
where your boy or girl, of sixteen to 
twenty, could go and earn a living while 
getting an education, would you not send 
them there? I think you would—or you 
wouldn’t, as the case may be. To be able 
to earn a living is quite as necessary as to 
parse the Greek verb, a proposition which 
I trust needs no proof. 

The reason the Industrial College has 
never been evolved, is because we have not, 
so far, evolved men big enough to captain 
both education and industry. We have 
plenty of men big enough for college pres- 
idents—thousands of them. But we 
haven’t men who can direct the energies 
of young menand women intouseful chan- 
nels, and at the same time feed their ex- 
panding minds. This is where we reach 
our limit, and reveal ourselves a race of 
pigmies. There is room for the man who 
can set in motion a curriculum that will 
embrace Earning a Living and Mental 
Growth, and have them move together 
hand in hand. For the man who can weld 
Life and Education, the laurel awaits. 

The chief error of the colleges lies in 
the fact that they have separated the world 
of culture from the world of work. They 
have fostered the fallacy that one set of 
men should do the labor, and another set 
should have the education—that one 
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should be useful and the other ornamen- 
tal. The fact is that the opportunities for 
education should be within the reach of 
every individual, not for the lucky few. 
Nature is opposed to monopolies and so 
she nips the selfish ambitions of your ex- 
clusively educated person and says, “Go 
to! get your education and be damned!” 
And he often is, 

In 1865, John Ruskin wrote, “The 
methods in all our colleges and most of 
our schools hark back to a time when edu- 
cation was designed alone for those who 
were to become priests. The student was 
regarded as one set apart, of the Order of 
Melchisedek.” In 1880, William Morris, 
the best pupil of John Ruskin, and him- 
self an Oxford man, said, “We no longer 
believe in a class that is called, or set 
apart. Every man has a divine call to 
make himself useful to his fellows, and 
the hallucination that some are called to 
do nothing but give advice, will soon fade 
away. Industrial education is both moral 
and spiritual. The man who fails to use 
his body every day in a certain amount of 
manual labor is a menace to the state, and 
a danger to his inmost self. Safety lies 
in a just balance between head and hand.” 


To show how hopeful is our cause, 
tokening as it does that reform will come 
from within, I quote President Eliot, who 
recently said in a speech before the Inde- 
pendent Club of Buffalo, “I will never be 
satisfied until one-half the curriculum at 
Harvard is devoted to doing things, in- 
stead of merely talking about them.” 

The preacher who is separated by edu- 
cation and custom from the world of use- 
ful effort, hasn’t anything worth telling 
on Sunday. He cudgels his brain all the 
week to produce a terra cotta dog to pro- 
tect a make-believe tepee. He is like the 
convicts of the Elmira Reformatory, who 
build brick buildings and beautiful houses 
and then take them all apart at the end of 
the week, so another gang can begin anew. 
Their hearts are not in their work—it is 
all pretence, and they never for a moment 
forget it. 

The best way to learn to be useful is to 
be useful. To take a young man from 
life for four years and send him to col- 
lege, in order to educate him for life, is 
to run a grave risk that you will not get 
him back into life. The colleges are con- 
stantly graduating incompetent people, 
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and this will continue until men get a liv- 
ing and an education at the same time. 


To do no useful work for four years, 
in order that you may thereafter be use- 
ful, will some day be looked back upon as 
a barbaric blunder; like the Chinese 
method of curing epilepsy by rattling the 
dried seeds in a gourd. 


I tack the following theses on every col- 
lege bulletin board, and every church door 
in Christendom, and stand ready to pub- 
licly debate and defend them, six nights 
and days together, against all comers— 
college presidents and preachers pre- 
ferred : 


(1.) Man’s education is never complete. 
and life and education should go hand in hand 
to the end. 

(2.) By separating education from practi- 
eal life society has inculcated the vicious be- 
lief that education is one thing and life an- 
other. : 

(3.) Four hours of intelligently directed 
work a day will supply ample board, lodging 
and clothing to the adolescent student, male 
or female. 

(4.) Five hours of manual labor will not 
only support the student, but it will add to 
his intellectual vigor and conduce his better 
physical, mental and spiritual development. 

(5.) This work should be directly in line 
of education and a part of the school curri- 
culum. 

(6.) No effort of life need be inutile, but 
all effort should be used in order to satisfy 
the consciousness. 

(7.) Somebody must do the work of the 
world. There is a certain amount of work to 
do, and the reason some people have to labor 
from daylight to dark is because others never 
work at all. 

(8.) To do a certain amount of manual 
labor every day, should be accounted a privi- 
lege to every normal man and woman. 

(9.) No person should be overworked. 

(10.) All should do some work. 

(11.) To work intelligently is education. 

(12.) To abstain from useful work in or- 
der to get an education, is to get an education 
of the wrong kind, that is to say, a false educa- 
tion. 

(13.) From fourteen years up, every nor- 
mal individual can be self-supporting, and to 
be so is a God-given privilege, conducive to the 
best mental, moral and spiritual development. 

(14.) The plan of examinations, in order 
to ascertain how much the pupil knows, does 
not reveal how much the pupil knows, causes 
much misery, is conducive of hyporisy, and is 
like pulling up the plant to examine its roots. 
It further indicates that we have small faith 
in our methods. 

(15.) People who have too much leisure, 
consume more than they should, and do not 
produce enorzh. 


. (16.) To go to school for four years or six, 
is no proof of excellence; any more than to 


fail in an examination is proof of incompe- 
tence. 

(17.) The giving of degrees and diplomas 
to people who have done no useful thing is 
puerile and absurd, since degrees so secured 
are no proof of competence, and tend to inflate 
the holder with the idea that he is some great 
one, when probably, he isn’t. 

(18.) Atl degrees should be honorary, and 
be given for meritorious service to society— 
that is, for doing something useful for some- 
body. 


Experiments With The Pendulum. 


We recently performed the Toucault ex- 
periment, to demonstrate that the earth 
rotates on its axis. Jor this it is desira- 
ble that the pendulum consist of a heavy 
ball suspended from a long fine wire. A 
suitable place was found in the Main 
Building at Miami University in the open 
space of the main stairway. 

From a suitable point at the top of this, 
a fine steel wire (No. 25 B. & S.), was 
suspended. The ball at the bottom of the 
wire weighed sixty pounds. When this 
was set vibrating it moved from side to 
side with a slow, majestic movement. In 
the course of an hour its plane of vibra- 
tion had apparently deviated about ten de- 
grees from the plane in which it began to 
vibrate. The pendulum had not deviated 
at all but had kept its place in space ac- 
cording to the principle of inertia, while 
the meridian of the earth beneath it had 
changed its direction. 

While we were observing this interest- 
ing phenomenon the question arose as to 
how long the pendulum was, and differ- 
ent methods were suggested for its meas- 
urement. (ne young man who had served 
an apprenticeship as a carpenter suggest- 
ed the use of the long tape line. Another 
who had been a student of trigonometry 


‘wanted to measure off a line on the floor 


and from its end get the angle of eleva- 
tion to the point of suspension. Then it 
would be easy to get the altitude from its 
relation to the base line and the tangent 
of the angle. Another who had heen strug- 
gling with problems of falling bodies 
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thought it would be a good plan to drop a 
bullet from the top and rate the time of 
the fall. Then the length would be 4 gt’. 
One boy just out of a store would take it 
down, stretch it out on the floor, and 
measure it with the yard stick. 

A lumberman happened to be present 
and he ventured that he could stand off 
and measure it with his eye closer than 
the boys could with their figures. He 
said it was 55 fect. 

While all these methods have their 
place, none of them was desirable under 
the conditions, 

The only apparatus at hand was a good 
stop: watch and the vibrating pendulum. 
The best way was to take advantage of the 
relation between the length and the time of 
vibration, which may be expressed by a 
proportion T?: t? as L: 1 where the time 
and length of a seconds pendulum are rep- 
resented by the capital letters. 

The length of a seconds pendulum in 
New York is 39.1 inches. This may be 
taken as very nearly the right length for 
any point in Ohio, since the difference in 
length at the equator and poles is only 
about 0.2 inch. 

The time of one swing of our long pen- 
dulum was four seconds. Substituting 
these values in our proportion we have 
1*:47 as 39.1:1. Ifence the length is 52 
feet 1.6 inches, This is from the point of 
suspension down to the center of the ball 
(nearly). The point of suspension was 
one inch from the ceiling and the center 
of the ball was one foot from the floor, 
hence the distance from the floor to ceil- 
ing was 53 feet 2.6 inches. The lumber- 
man made a good estimate, but not exact 
enough when it is so easy to do much bet- 
ter. 

A short pendulum suspended from a 
low ceiling can thus be determined with 
greater accuracy provided only the time 
can be exactly observed. For rough work 
an ordinary watch will do for time-keeper, 
provided 500 or 600 swings of the pendu- 
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lum be counted and the time be carefully 
noted. 

The force of gravity (g) at any point is 
a very constant quantity so that a change 
in time of vibration of a true pendulum 
can result only from a change in the 
length. 

This force, however, is not the same for 
all points on the surface of the earth. At 
the poles a seconds pendulum is longer 
because the force of gravity is greater than 
at the equator. The difference between 
the values of g will cause a difference in 
the times of vibration of the same pendu- 
lum. The time at the top of a mountain 
and at the base are different. It was by. 
means of such observation that the weight 
of the earth was determined. 

It is a valuable and interesting exercise 
for any student to determine the length 
of a simple pendulum by experiment and 
then by ordinary measurement and com- 
pare results. 

Here are a few pendulum questions: 


(1.) How long is the pendulum in your 
home clock? Does it beat seconds? 

(2.) Why is the bob flat? 

(3.) How does a “gridiron” pendulum op- 
erate? 

(4.) Why are long pendulums made to 
move through such a small arc? 

(5.) Do town clocks have pendulums? 

(6.) Would heavier weights or a stronger 
spring make a clock run any faster? 

(7.) If gravity should suddenly cease, what 
would all the swinging pendulums do? 

(8.) Would a solid iron bar do for a pen- 
dulum as well as a wire and bob? 

(9.) What is the story of Archimedes and 
the pendulum? 

(10.) What kinds of energy in a tga 
bob and how often does it change in one perio 
of vibration?—J. A. Culler in Ohio Ed. 
Monthly. 


Another Device In Spelling. 

The intermediate grade were not good 
spellers; this was a fact patent to the 
whole school and especially to the teacher. 
The comfort of the class was lessened by 
its slow progress in the speller. 

One day the teacher said, “We will 
choose up; Elmer, you and Henry may 
stand in the middle of the line and choose 
from your class.” In a few minutes all 
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were ready and the two boys—captains, 
the teacher called them—were told to pass 
to the foot of their lines, thus making an 
open space in the middle of the line. Spell- 
ing began, and the interest arose when a 
word was missed, then spelled by the op- 
posing side, as the teacher said to the girl 
next the open space, “Pass to the other 
side.” This was kept up during the reci- 
tation ; then each pupil promised to do his 
best to “break up” the other side next day. 
Each one tried to find the most difficult 
word in the preceding lessons; this was to 
be handed to the teacher as a secret word 
to be used the next day. 
Spellers were taken home that night. 





The Home Stretch—The Last Quarter. 
PRIN, R. L. BARTON, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Your classes are now arranged for the 
rest of this year. Those that you have 
will remain in your room till promotion 
in June if you are able to hold them. 
Good or bad, deficient or well trained, they 
are yours to make what you can of during 
these ten weeks. ‘There is sume back work 
that your pupils are not master of. When 
you come to this, your first duty is to 
bring them up in it, or review it in such 
a way as to give all a chance to recall it. 
This may be done without running off into 
a grind that will nauseate all concerned. 
It is rare to find a class able to parrot off 
without hesitation the vast mass of in- 
formation that has already been taught. 
If your pupils know it when you get them, 
they will not some weeks or months after- 
ward. 

Much that is learned in school will not 
be remembered, but there are essential 
principles in the studies that should be 
well in hand. Concern yourself rather 
with the principles than the facts and de- 
tails, so far as your review is concerned. 
A pupil, however cannot be kept going 
over the dead past without a loss of inter- 
est to success. A review for a short time 
each recitation may be made a real and 





wholesome stimulus. Your main concern 
must be with the advance. 

There are very few dull pupils; some, 
for one reason and another, are behind in 
their work, but it is a wrong attitude for 
the teacher to assume to regard them dull. 
Think well of your pupils rather than ill. 
See their good qualities rather than their 
bad, for upon these you build the fabric 
of your work. The pupils must have your 
confidence no less than you must have 
theirs. The average ability of classes is 
not the same in all cases and it is not nec- 
essary or desirable that it should be. But 
announcing this fact to visitors will pro- 
duce an unfavorable impression against 
you, for in all cases the teachers are the 
ones marked down. 

The attitude of the teacher toward the 
pupils is important in other ways. It is 
important to the teacher to have a real 
sympathy for her pupils, and for child- 
hood in general. A teacher who has passed 
beyond this condition is no longer useful. 
There is nothing so beautiful as rosy 
faced children, nothing so interesting, 
nothing so lovable when handled as they 
should be. They will be trying at times, 
and so are we in our exactions and restric- 
tions. But they will respond to skillful 
treatment, to consistent kindness and to 
the real interest which all good teachers 
fecl. 

Your attitude toward the pupils during 
your recitations may have much to do with 
the way they feel toward you. Your in- 
struction may be so searching, and your 
manner so exacting that the pupils con- 
stantly feel uncomfortable. When such is 
the case they attend to the order of the 
recitation, not because they are interested 
in the subject and are pleased with its de- 
velopment, but because they feel that the 
teacher is after them, and liable to wound 
their sensibilities if caught. Children 
cannot do their best work when under re- 
straint of this kind. Real education 


comes only through interest. “Thou shalt 
and thou shalt not,” has had its day. A 
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better way has been found. It runs 
through the child’s interests. Discover 
this golden pathway, and it will rob labor 
of its burden, and sweeten all that you do. 


Thomas Thompson, Schoolmaster. 
BY LAWTER WHITTEC. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Daily with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not.” 


The unfolding of a blossom is a very 
interesting process; ne one doubts this. 
Yet the unfolding of a life is even more 
interesting. Our lives are too humble for 


our own notice, so we plunge into lives of 
saints, and criminals, and heroes and 


traitors, overlooking the fact that we are 
the shadowy images of all these, and in 
our humble way are enacting scenes in the 
solemn tragedy, or the high comedy of ex- 
istence. We are the images of the great 
stone face; we do not know it, and sad- 
dest of all, there is no poet to say to us, 
“You are the great stone face.” 

The routine of Thomas Thompson’s ex- 
istence was humble on its surface, and yet 
he was living at least four different lives, 
and fragments of several others; the stu- 
dent with his books in the little room out- 
looking on the lake, with his straight- 
backed chair and table of fragrant pine; 
the nature lover, tramping shore and wood 
with Saunders, hunting decr, fishing, and 
sleeping at night beneath the pines, under 
the blanket of the sky; the mingler with 
men, upon the road, in the home, and at 
the store, interesting himself in the sim- 
ple talkable things of existence until the 
most ignorant and clannish peasant was 
glad to know his name and pass the time 
of day with him upon the road; and then 
the school—but these things will reveal 
themselves later; for the present let us 
see the result of his request to his teachers 
to take the term reports in person to the 
parents. 

In making his request Thompson was 
not moved by any clear-cut purpose as to 
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the results, only he had the feeling that 
it would be good for the teachers to know 
the night side of the children’s lives; for 
prejudices, superstitions and ignorance are 
the offspring of darkness, and often be- 
come the controlling forces of existence. 
In the hours of the night the child hears 
the tread of ghostly feet and voices of an- 
cestors long dead call to him, he hears 
again the obscene word spoken in the day, 
parental brutality is lived again, or he is 
sent to slumber by the kiss and prayer of a 
loving mother; all visions, cares, strug- 
gles of the day, are magnified in the night 
and form and transform the soul. If the 
teacher knows nothing of the home and 
the child’s night thoughts he realizes little 
of the child. 

The school at Sand Point was known as 
a five-department school. Hattie Ken- 
nedy had the first two grades; Sarah Ress- 
ler the third and fourth; Constance See- 
bright the fifth and sixth, and Eliza 
Fearon the seventh and eighth. When 
the teachers had gathered in Miss Sey- 
mour’s room two weeks after the begin- 
ning of the new term, the principal said: 
“My own experience has probably been not 
less interesting than yours. But my visits 
have opened my eyes to one thing—that it 
is not best to inform parents at long range 
of their children’s conduct, for in five 
cases I found that the parents had never 
seen the cards, and when they were shown 
former signatures they pronounced them 
forgeries. It is not best to subject weak 
pupils to the extra temptation of forgery ; 
and then, too, the very records that should 
be most carefully considered are likely to 
escape careful scrutiny.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Fearon, “I discovered 
that few in my room were angels, and the 
greeting I received in several homes im- 
pressed me that this new form of home 
missionary work is not an entire suc- 
cess.” 

Miss Kennedy was rather sober when 
she said: “Most of my pupils live within 








easy distance of the school, so I didn’t 
have a very hard task; but if it had been 
much more difficult 1 would have been re- 
paid by just this one incident: I have al- 
ways had trouble with little Mary Barnes. 
She never seemed able to copy her lessons 
correctly from the board, and kept com- 
plaining of headache, that would come on 
about two o’clock and last the rest of the 
day. In talking with Mrs. Barnes she 
spoke about Mary’s trouble and said it 
was due to her eyes, and that when she 
had to look intently at any small or dim 
object it always set up the headache. 
Mary’s seat was nearly the last one in the 
farther row, and I was in the habit of 
writing exercises on that board. Since I 
changed her seat and took care to write 
the exercises large, she hasn’t had a head- 
ache and seems to be happier than be 
fore.” 

Miss Seebright here spoke up: “I want 
to emphasize Miss Kennedy’s point by an 
experience of mine. No one has given me 
more trouble in the spelling class than 
Mollie Jeffries. When I dictated words 
she would hand in a most extraordinary 
paper; sometimes she would spell entirely 
different words than I pronounced, or 
would hand in a half-completed list. I 
could not help but feel this was inten- 
tional, for in her other written work she 
always did well. 

“I found out that an attack of scarlet 
fever had left her hearing impaired. Her 
mother confessed that she had punished 
her several times for disobedience before 
she found this out, until the child was in 
a condition hordering on hysteria. Since 
then I have been careful to know that she 
hears what is said, and now I have won 
her confidence, so that she comes to me 
and asks when she does not hear clearly. 
Mrs. Jeffries is a hard-working woman 
and Mollie needs all the encouragement 
she can get; I might have erred greatly in 
my treatment of her had it not been for 
that talk with her mother.” 
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“What has struck me most forcibly,” 
said Miss Ressler, “is the difference be- 
tween what he child really is and what 
our instruction assumes him to be. We 
all know the Lilke children; Berthold 
comes to Miss Fearon, Mary is in the up- 
per grades, and the two younger girls, 
Anna and Elizabeth, come to me. The 
Lilkes live three miles out on the Austin 
road, near the quarry. I had an errand 
at Sorrenson’s and decided I would go on 
out to Lilke’s. I reached there about five, 
and as it looked like rain I was asked to 
stay to supper. Mrs. Lilke and the old 
grandmother could talk but little Eng- 
lish, but Lilke and the children could un- 
derstand me, and the father seemed 
pleased to get the children’s reports, 
though I don’t think he took in the sig- 
nificance of my percentages. But the fact 
that the teacher had brought the report 
he seemed to regard as an honor. He said 
something to his wife and then she and 
the old grandmother set up a great jabber- 
ing until the grandmother caught up the 
smallest Lilke, who was toddling about, 
and hugging him to her breast, began to 
rock and sing at a great rate. I asked 
Mary what she was singing; she laughed 
and said it wasn’t a real song, but some 
words meaning, ‘When you grow up, my 
Adolph, you can go to school and have 
your name upon a card, so be a good boy 
now.’ 

“T couldn’t help but notice how bright 
and animated the children acted—so dif- 
ferent from their behavior at school, 
where they hardly utter a word unless 
spoken to. And I noticed, too, that each 
had some work to do about the house or 
barn, and how beautifully Mary and Eliz- 
abeth set, the table. Berthold seems such 
a manly, competent boy. He had just 
come in from milking, and the care of 
the stock and was showing his father 
something about the cost of some lumber 
that had been ordered. Miss Fearon, it 
would have done you good to hear what 
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Berthold said of you; how he was learn- 
ing so fast because he had so good a teach- 
er.” 

Here Miss Fearon gave a guilty little 
start, for she had often spoken of Berthold 
as the prince of dullards, and had serious- 
ly contemplated turning him back into the 
lower seventh. She had missed hearing 
these kind words herself for Lilke lived so 
far from town that she had stretched the 
letter of the principal’s request and had 
sent Berthold’s card by the older sister, 
Mary. 

“After supper,” continued Miss Ress- 
ler, “Anna played the organ and all the 
family joined in singing some pretty songs. 
I did not understand the words, but I ap- 
preciated the music. The rain compelled 
me to stay all night and the family were 
all up early in the morning to be sure that 
I should be at school in time. 

“While Bertheld and his father were 
at the barn I went out to the kitchen 
where the breakfast was being prepared. 
Mrs. Lilke was more communicative than 
on the night before, and I shall not forget 
her short, broken story: ‘Me an’ my man, 
not educate—we come here, all woods, 
bears, wolves, an’ some Injuns. Pretty 
hard—not much eat. We work hard—got 
leedle money now. We want our childrens 
educate. Mary she go.to school—she 
graduate—pretty soon Anna and Elizabeth 
she graduate.. Berthold, he be educate 
farmer—he make money—pretty soon we 
rest.’ 

“There was something beautiful about 
that kitchen in the half-light of the early 
morning. I have seen pictures of the 
Madonnas of the Meadow, of the Pome- 
granate, of the Crescent Moon, and the 
Sistine Chapel, but if I were a painter I 
think I should paint an humble mother 
in a humble kitchen, whose noble purpose 
in the future of her children surrounded 
her with a light as sacred as the light of 
the Transfiguration.” 

“Well,-I declare,” said Miss Fearon. 


“We have a poet and painter among us. 


Those in favor of having one of the pic- 


tures say ‘Aye.’ It is carried.” 

“T don’t care,” said Miss Ressler, “that’s 
just the way I feel and I’m not afraid to 
say it.” 

(To be Continued). 
Some Facts About Sea Gulls. 

In the vicinity of Salt Lake, Utah, are 
many sea gulls, large white birds which 
differ considerably in their habits from 
those found on the sea coast, for the Salt 
Lake gulls are almost as tame as chickens 
and follow the farmers in great flocks as: 
they plow the fields; they feed upon grubs, 
worms, insects, moles and mice and are 
recognized as the farmer’s friends. 

It is said that they were not known in 
that region until about 40 years ago, when 
they came in large flocks from some un- 
known region at a time when the grass- 
hoppers were about to lay waste the crops, 
a calamity which would have reduced the 
people to starvation. But the gulls de- 
voured the grasshoppers and the crops 
were saved. The Mormons believed the 
guils came as a special deliverance from 
the Almighty to His chosen people. Brig- 
ham Young ordered that no one should 
kill or harm a gull under penalty of five 
dollars a head. Thus they were protected 
and have become tame, and it is said that 
no boy even throws a stone or a clod at 
one of them. 

After following the plow during most 
of the forenoon, they collect in great num- 
bers in the unplowed part of the field and 
wallow in the dust for half an hour, then 
rise in very high flight, going up in a 
spiral course. Presently they return and 
go to work again in the furrows picking 
up their afternoon meal. 

When the plowing season is over the 
gulls go home to their nesting place, on 
an island in the lake. They are also scav- 
engers of the lake shore. Many fish that 
enter the lake from fresh-water streams 
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die when they get into the excessively sa- 


line water; the gulls eat these dead fish 


that are washed ashore. On the northwest 
coast of Norway sea gulls are so numerous 
that in places they cover the cliffs and 
give them the appearance of being covered 
with snow. Their eggs are used for food, 
and are shipped to the towns in Southern 
Norway. The natives of Norway shoot 
the gulls in the fall, bury their bodies 
whole, feathers and all, in the ground, and 
in winter feed them to the cows. To us 
who have come to regard the cow as a 
herbivorous animal this statement seems 


incredible, but it is attested on good au- j 


thority. 
Keep Out of the Lime Light. 

In a recent interview President Loree 
of the Rock Island, who is said to be the 
highest salaried railroad president in the 
world, said: 

“The greatest trial of railroad men? 
Well, T should say it is to keep out of the 
limelight. One often finds good men un- 
der one, doing splendid work, and there is 
the human temptation to interfere and 
snatch the credit for it. It requires the 
greatest self-control for a railroad presi- 
dent to let the good men in the road’s em- 
ploy get all the credit they earn. That is 
one of the qualities a railroad president 
must have.” 

This is most wholesome advice to per- 
sons of all classes, including superintend- 
ents of schools and all who are placed in 
position of authority in educational work. 
We occasionally find those who love to 
stand in the “limelight” and are not able 
to resist the “temptation to interfere and 
snatch the credit” for success which really 
belongs in a large measure to those who, 
officially considered, are “under” them. 
Fortunately, pompous people, who are ever 
ready to boast of their own power and suc- 
cess, usually deceive no one but themselves. 
The really great leader in any field of 
work is the one who not only knows but 
feels the debt of gratitude he owes to oth- 
ers.—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


Will They Build a New Schoolhouse? 

If so, don’t let them employ some wood- 
butcher to put together four walls, a roof 
and a floor without regard to convenience 
of arrangement. IJustruct your board that 
even in the simple matter of building a 
one-room country schoolhouse it is worth 
while to study, plans with a view to com- 
fort, economy and sanitation. The follow- 
ing from Superintendent Boreaas in Our 
Schools presents two plans both good, the 
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FIG 1. 


second one very good, so far as concerns 
convenient adjustment of space, seating, 
light, blackboards and heating. More em- 
phasis should be laid on ventilation. This 
article in connection with the one which 
we published in February on schoolroom 
ventilation (page 206) will enable any 
teacher to advise intelligently a school 
board in planning a one-room building. 
The ordinary country schoolhouse is 
considerably longer than it is wide, has 
three windows in either side, and two doors 
on the end. The interior arrangement 
used to be such as to place the teacher’s 
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desk between the entrance doors, the stove 
in the center of the room, a row of seats 
on either side of the room and a short 
row behind the steve, where mischievous 
boys wanted to sit. The plan of arrange- 
ment which is shown by Fig. I. illustrates 
what we consider an improvement in the 
arrangement of these schoolhouses. Its 
advantages are these: 

(1.) Placing the teacher’s desk opposite 
the entrance and by the best blackboard space 
in the room. 

(2.) Placing the stove near the entrance 
doors where it prevents any cold drafts from 
reaching the pupils. This position of the stove 
also makes it more convenient for the fuel. 
A long box with a good cover could be made 
to serve both for wood and as a seat to be 
used when putting on. overshoes, etc, The 
stove should be jacketed. 

(3.) As the stove is out of the way, the 
desks can be arranged in a convenient way. 


(4.) The wall opposite the entrance is 


best suited for any decorations which the 
school may have and pupils should therefore 
face that way. 
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FIG, II. 


In Fig. II. we have shown one of our 
plans for a model schoolhouse. The ad- 
vantages of this plan are as follows: 

(1.) It provides for a square building, and 


hence, ought to be less expensive to build than 
an oblong building. 

(2.) The schoolroom is of the ideal shape 
and size, 25x30. 
_(3.) The light is admitted from the left 
side through six large windows and from the 
rear through three half windows above the 
blackboard. 

(4,) The entrance doors to the schoolroom 
are on the side. 

(5.) The bookease, built in the wall and 
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provided with glass doors, is large and will 
keep the books in view of the pupils. 

(6.) There is ample blackboard space on 
the front wall and side wall and on the rear 
wall. 

(7.) There is an entrance hall, two ward- 
robes, apparatus room, and entrance to the 
basement. 

(8.) The chimney is placed so that it will 
come out near the top of the roof and thus 
prevent the return of the smoke sometimes 
seen where the chimney is short and where 
it does not reach above the highest part of 
the roof. The roof may be an ordinary square 
roof with a gable in front surmounted by a 
belfry. 

(9.) There is no space wasted, 

(10.) The plan is intended for a furnace, 
but can easily be modified so as to be suited 
to the system of heating by a jacketed stove. 


Socrates Examines the Grammar Class. 

Socrates.—Should we say “I am the of- 
ficer who commands (or command) here”? 

Pupil.—The latter. 

S.—Why? 

P.—Because the subject of command is 
who, referring to officer, which denotes the 
same person as I. 

2d P.—The former, because when the 
speaker uses the word officer he refers to 
himself in the third person—“I am the 
officer—that officer.” 

S.—Should we say “I am he who am 
going”, or “I am he who is going” ? 

8d P.—The latter, because who refers 
to he, a pronoun in the third person. 

S.—Where do you find the antecedent 
of an interrogative pronoun? 

4th P.—In the answer to the question. 

S.—How does a pronoun agree with its 
antecedent ? 

5th P.—In person, number and gender. 

S.—And how does a verb agree with jts 
subject ? 

6th P.—In person and number. 

S.—In the following, “who comes here? 
(Answer) I am coming,” what is the an- 
tecedent of who? 

7th P.-—The pronoun 7. 

S.—Does who agree in person with J, 
and also with the verb comes? 

* 


Socrates.—Should we say “Whosoever 
thou art who comest {or comes)” ? 
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8th P.—The first. because the antece- 
dent of who is thou. 


9th P.—The second, because the antece- 
dent of who is whosoever, a predicate pro- 
noun in the third person. 
% 


Socrates.—“It is pleasant to walk in the 
grove.” What is the subject of the verb? 

9th P.—“To walk in the grove,” for t 
is only an expletive serving to throw the 
subject after the verb. 

S.—In the sentence, “It was not he that 
was killed,” what is the subject? 

10th P.-—The pronoun he, it serving the 
same purpose as before. 

S.—How is it in the sentence “It is I”? 

11th P.—It looks as though it ought to 
be J, but that would change the verb to 
am. 


Correction of Oral Errors. 


Let every teacher keep on the table a 
pencil and note-book, in which to write 
down the mistakes in English which the 
children do not make. The mistakes of 
close of the month she will have almost all 
the kinds of mistakes they will ever make. 

These mistakes will differ, to some ex- 
tent, with different sets of children. Ger- 
man children will not make all the mis- 
takes made by English children, and they 
will make some mistakes which English 
children do not make. The mistake of 
Swedes will differ, to some extent, from 
both the others ; but most mistakes in Eng- 
lish are common to all. 


The teacher will find further, that when 
the mistakes are classified there will not 
be a large number of classes or kinds. 
There will be defects in pronunciation, 
double negatives, wrong forms of pro- 
nouns, pronouns used for adjectives, verbs 
that do not agree with subjects, mistakes 
in the use of the principal parts of irregu- 
lar verbs, auxiliary verbs used incorrectly, 
etc. 


Now after the teacher has discovered 
what mistakes the children make, system- 
atic drill should follow. Take up one at 
a time and let the oral work and written 
work be directed against the errors.—J. 
B. Wisely. 
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English Grammar. 


BY JONATHAN RIDGON, AUTHOR OF 
RIGDON’S GRAMMAR, 


We find ourselves in a world of objects. 
An object is anything toward which the 
mind may be directed. This includes not 
only the things that we become acquainted 
with through the five senses, material 
things; but also those that can be repre- 
sented only in thought, immaterial things. 
In the first class belong such things as 
books and chairs, stones and stars; in the 
second, such as fear and hope, melancholy 
and mind. 

Name ten material objects. Ten imma- 
terial objects, 

But one’s real life is a mental life, a life 
of thinking. The world of objects is 
meaningless till we represent them and re- 
late them in mind. To represent objects 
in mind is to form tdeas. An idea is a 
mental representation of an object. (Keep 
in mind the broad definition of object, 
anything toward which thought can be di- 
rected.) To think is to affirm mentally 
the relations of objects. A thought is the 
mental affirmation of a relation. 

Man is a social being. By nature he is 
communicative. He wishes to share his 
life with others. To do this he must em- 
body his thoughts in some outward form 
that will induce others to think them. This 
outward embodiment of thought, this in- 
strument of communication, is language. 
It consists of symbols established by agree- 
ment, and can be used for communication 
only by those that participate in the agree- 
ment. In the broad sense of the word, 
language is any and all symbols used in 
expression. It includes sounds and colors, 
motions and forms, pictures and signs, as 
well as words. 


(1.) How many symbols of expression 
can you name? (2.) Do lower animals think? 


(3.) Do they have language? 

It will readily be seen that even if there 
should ever have been a time when all men 
used the same system of symbols, there are 
many causes that would have prevented 
them from long continuing to do so. 
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Name some of these causes and show how 
they might have acted. 


It is clear, then, that at any time there 
will be as many languages as there are sys- 
tems of symbols. All that agree upon one 
system use one language. Any one can use 
a language to the extent that he is master 
of its symbols. A language is a system of 
symbols established by agreement for the 
expression of thought. 

The language process moves in two di- 
rections: The mind seizes upon symbols 
and interprets them in thought. This 
movement is impression. The mind seizes 
its thought contents and embodies them in 
appropriate symbols. This is expression. 


The thought process in which the mind 
siezes and interprets objects may also be in- 
cluded under impression, though not strictly a 
language process. 


The relation between the two move- 
ments is easily seen. Expression can never 
precede. Impression should always be a 
little, but not much in advance. The two 
are inseparable movements of one process 
and should be so developed. Lapression 
without impression is impossible, and tm- 
pression without expression is worthless. 


The unit of language is the portion of it 
that is necessary to express a thought. It 
is called a sentence. A sentence is the ex- 
pression of a thought. 


George works. George is a worker. 


Martha teaches. Martha is a teacher. 
Henry studies. Henry is a student. 


Write twenty sentences. 

The elements of thought are ideas. 
There will be as many ideas as there are 
objects mentally represented, and as many 
kinds of ideas as there are kinds of ob- 
jects. To enumerate all objects, material 
and immaterial, real and imaginary, 
would be an endless task. Yet they all fall 
into a few classes. 


Language is organized or given form by 
the thought it expresses, and thought by 
the reality it represents. The final analy- 
sis of science has resolved the outside 
world into mind and thought. That is to 
say, whether we consider the outside or 


the inside world, there are ultimately but 
two kinds of objects. Let us see what they 
are. We think of matter and mind as 
things having attributes; that is, as sub- 
stances. A substance is a thing having at- 
tributes. Name twenty substances. Name 
an attribute of each. We think of motion 
and thought as being, respectively, motion 
of a mover, and thought of a thinker. That 
is, we think of them as attributes. An at- 
tribute is any quality of a substance. Name 
twenty attributes. Name a substance of 
which each may be a quality. 


These definitions run in a circle, but it is so 
of necessity. Things can be defined only as 
they are thought, and neither subsance nor at- 
tribute is thinkable except each be thought in 
terms of the other. 


Since then, reality includes but two 
general classes of objects, substance and at- 
tributes, thought must include but two 
general classes of ideas, substance-ideas 
and attribute-ideas. Define each. 

This easily leads to an understanding of 
the nature of a thought—a mental forma- 
tion of the relation between substance 
and attribute; as, MATTER MOVES, MIND 
THINKS. What are the necessary elements 
of a thought? Certainly there are not 
more than two, a substance-tidea and an 
attribute-idea, 

We have, therefore the two correspond- 
ing parts of a sentence—a part to express 
a substance-idea (Subject), and a part to 
predicate of it or connect with it the ex- 
pression of an attribute idea (Predicate). 

Beginners in logic are likely to name 
three parts of a thought—a subject idea, 
a predicate idea, and their relation. But 
this relation is the thought itself, and cer- 
tainly a logician would not name a thing 
as one of its own parts. 

- Likewise some grammarians name three 
parts of a sentence—a subject, a predicate, 
and a copula; but it should be kept in 
mind that the predicate, as the name in- 
dicates, is the part of the sentence that 
predwcates. It includes the office of a 
copula and that of an attribute. Thus, in 
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the sentence, Gvorge is a farmer, George 
is the subject, and is farmer is the predi- 
cate, of which is is the copula and farmer 
is the attribute. In this sentence, the 
copulative and attributive offices of the 
predicate are expressed by different words ; 
but the two are as commonly expressed by 
a single word, as in Georye farms. What 
are the three parts in this sentence? 

Besides the subject there is but one 
word, and it is an indivisible part of the 
sentence. Certainly no one could contend 
that some of the letters of farms are the 
copula and the others the predicate! Any 
one maintaining that there are three ele- 
ments in a sentence, when asked to point 
them out in such a sentence as, “George 
farms,” is obliged to do it by adroitly 
leaving it and substituting in its stead its 
But 
after such a performance it is always in 
order to insist, What are the three ele- 
ments in this sentence, “George farms”? 
The answer must be, The subject is 
“George,” the predicate is “farms,” 
there are no others. ‘The word “farms” 
does, indeed, have a double office, copula- 
tive and attributive, as does every predi- 
cate whether it contains one word or two; 
but “farms” is the predicate, and as a part 
of the sentence it is no more divisible than 
is the subject “George.” A sentence, then, 
has but two elements, su)ject and predi- 
cate. 

Just as all outer reality is resolvable in- 
to matter and motion, and all inner reality 
into mind and thought, so language in its 
early form needs but two parts of speech, 
the noun and the verb. 

Indeed, if one should feel inclined to 
push the synthesis, it could be made plaus- 
ible that the sentence is itself an element 
not, further resolvable; for there is no such 
thing as a subject without a predicate or a 
predicate without a subject. The sentence 
is: the unit of language. In the mentgl 
world, the thought is the elemental form 


equivalent, “George is a farmer.” 


and 
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And if 


of all thinking. It is the unit. 
we push on into the field of reality, the 
parallel is perfect, for we do not have mat- 
ter and motion; we have only matter mov- 
ing or moving matter. There are not the 
two things, mind and thought; but only 
the one thing, mind thinking or thinking 
So it is next to certain that in the 
very beginning of language there were not 
even two parts of speech, but only one. 


mind. 


The substantive (subject) was contained 
in the verb, so that a single word expressed 
Indeed, we find good 


evidence of this even in a highly developed 


an entire sentence. 

stage of language. For example, take 

amo, meaning I love; pluit, it rains, etc. 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 

By parts of speech we mean classes of 
words according to their'uses in the sen- 
tence. Let us now learn these uses and 
the corresponding parts of speech. Inci- 
dentally we have already named two, the 
noun and the verb. 

Noun.—Perhaps the most common use 
of words is to name objects. It would be 
very inconvenient to converse or write 
about objects without naming them. A 
noun is a name of an object; as, Henry, 
man, Indianapolis, city, Ohio, state, St. 
Lawrence, river. 

Observe again the broad sense of the 
word object—anything toward which our 
thought may be directed. This includes 
not only such things as those just named, 
but also such as mind, hope, love, beauty, 
laziness. 

Any expression that may stand in a sen- 
tence as a noun, anything that may be 
made the subject of a sentence, is called 
a substantive; as To lie is disgraceful ; For 
one to do all his work well is difficult; 
How you can be so happy when you work 
so hard puzzles him. 


(1.) Write the names of twenty objects not 
named above and differing as much as possi- 
ble. (2.) Write a sentence about each. 
(3.) Draw a line under each noun. (4.) Draw 


a line over each subject and one over each 
predicate. 
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Pronoun.—Many times we wish to des- 
ignate an object without naming it. This 
is commonly done by a pronoun. I like 
him and he likes you and her. Here J, 
him, he, you and her designate the same 
objects their names would. Also, in the 
sentences—Who spoke? and A boy that 
tries learns—who and that designate ob- 
jects without naming them. Since such 
words are used instead of nouns, they are 
called pronouns. A pronoun is that part 
of speech used to designate an object with- 
out naming it. Or, as it is often defined, 
a pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, 


(1.) Designate in sentences twenty objects 
without naming them. (2.) Underline each 
pronoun. (3.) Overline each subject and 
each predicate. 


Vers.—A large class of words is used 
to assert attributes; as, The wind blows; 
The man reels; The duck swims; The boy 
is tall; The child was sick; The tools were 
dull. All the italicized words are verbs, 
but they are not all alike. The first three 
not only assert, but also express, attrib- 
utes; the last three only assert attributes 
that are expressed by other words. 

The verb is the part of speech that as- 
serts an attribute. 

(a) The definition is so stated for brev- 
ity; infinitives and participles, which do 
not assert, but only assume, should be 
classed under verbs. 


(b) Remember that every sentence con- 
tains a verb. You may know the verb by 
its being the part of the sentence that as- 
serts, affirms, declares, or tells. 

(c) Remember that every predicate 
either is a verb or contains one. If the 
verb both asserts and expresses the attrib- 
ute the predicate is the verb. If the verb 
only expresses the attribute then the verb 
together with the word or words expréss- 
ing the attribute constitutes the predicate. 
Make this clear by illustrations. 


(1.) Name thirty verbs. (2.) Use them in 
sentences—ten of them asserting attributes. 
(3.) Point out the subject and the predicate 
of each sentence; the asserting part of each 


predicate; the attributive part; the nouns and 
pronouns. 


ADJECTIVES.—It is often necessary to 
express an attribute without either assert- 
ing or naming it. We have already learned 
that when a part of speech both expresses 
and asserts an attribute, it is a verb; and 
that when it expresses an attribute it is a 
verb; and that when it expresses an at- 
tribute or any other object by naming it, 
itisa noun. We have now to see that it is 
the office of another class of words to ex- 
press attributes without either asserting 
or naming them. Such are the italicized 
words in the following sentences: The 
heavy ball struck the hard floor. The old 
master made the difficult lesson plain to 
his little pupil. Such words are adjectives. 
An adjeclive is the part of speech that ex- 
presses an attribute of a substance with- 
out asserting or naming tt. 


(1.) Use in sentences twenty adjectives. 
(2.) Designate each. (3.) Point out the 
nouns, pronouns and verbs. (4.) Also each 
subject and predicate. (5.) State fully and 
clearly the office of each italized word in the 
following sentences: The man totters. Frailty 
is in the man. The man is frail. (6.) Give 
the part of speech of each. (7.) Why? 


ADVERB.—In the sentence, “We watched 
the slowly descending sun,” we see that 
the adjective descending expresses an at- 
tribute of the object sun. We must note 
that the attribute expressed by descending 
has itself the attribute, slow. This at» 
tribute of an attribute is expressed by tha 
word slowly. In “The man greatly sur- 
prised us,” as we have already learned, the 
verb surprised not only asserts, it also ex- 
presses an attribute of the man. He was 
a surprising man. Let us see also that the 
attribute surprising has the attribute 
great. The word greatly expresses an at- 
tribute of an attribute. Such words as 
slowly and greatly are called adverbs. Also, 
in “He is certainly right,” and “You are 
probably mistaken”—certainly and prob- 
ably express the modes in which the mind 
affirms attributes of substances. Words 
used like certainly and probably are alsa 
called adverbs. The adverb ts the part of 
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speech that expresses either an attribute of 
an attribute or a mode of mental connec- 
tion. 


Adverbs commonly express attributes of at- 
tributes. When they do, they may be called 
common adverbs. When an adverb expresses 
the mode of mental connection, it is called a 
modal adverb. 

(1.) Define an adverb. Common adverb, 
modal adverb. (2.) Use in sentences ten 
modal adverbs and twenty common adverbs. 
(3.) Explain carefully why each is so called. 
(4.) Draw lines over the subjects and predi- 
cates. (5.) Point out each noun, pronoun, 
verb and adjective, and tell why each is so 
called. 


PREPOSITION.—The verb is the chief re- 
lational element in language. Whether it 
only asserts, as in “Maude ts a singer,” or 


both asserts and expresses an attribute, as - 


in “Maude sings,” it always expresses a re- 
lation between substance and attribute. It 
is the only part of speech that can affirm 
relation. Two other parts of speech, how- 
ever, can express relation. In “The gen- 
tleman by me came for him,” by expresses 
the relation between the gentleman and 
myself; and for expresses the relation be- 
tween the act of coming and the object 
represented by the pronoun him. It may 
be observed also that each of these words 
governs a substantive called its object. 
That is, it requires that substantive to be 
in the objective case. The pronouns me 
and him are respectively the objects of by 
and for. Words that express relation with- 
out aifirming it and govern objects are 
called prepositions. The preposition is the 
part of speech that expresses relation with- 
out affirming it and governs a substantive 
called its object. 


(1.) Use in sentences twenty-five prepo- 
sitions. (2.) Designate each and the parts it 
relates. Draw a line over each subject and 
each predicate. (3.) Point out the nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs. (4.) 
Give your reason for thinking each is what 
you call it. 


ConsuNcTIONS.—In “He and I came,” 
“She or he will go,” Paul is strong, but 
Peter is weak,” the italicized words ex- 
press relations. In this respect they re- 
semble verbs and prepositions. Unlike 
verbs, they do not affirm relation; and un- 
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like both verbs and prepositions, they 
have no governing power over substan 
tives. They are called conjunctions. The 
conjunction is the part of speech that 
lacks a governing power and expresses re- 
lation without affirming it. 


(1.) Use in sentences ten conjunctions. 
(2.) Designate the parts each relates or con- 
nects. (3.) Point out subjects, predicates, 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, 
and prepositions. (4.) Give reasons. (5.) 
How are verbs, prepositions and conjunctions 
alike? (6.) In what respect is the verb like 
the preposition and unlike the conjunction? 
(7.) In what respect is the preposition like 
the conjunction and unlike the verb? (8.) Jus- 
tify your answers by reference to the sentences 
you have written. 


INTERJECTION.—If we observe our 
thoughts carefully, we shall see that feel- 
ings are thrown in between them. These 
feelings are expressed by words called in- 
terjections. The interjection is the part 
of speech that expresses the isolated feel- 
ings thrown in between thoughts. Such 


words as ah, ha, and bah are interjections. 


Name ten other interjections and tell what 
feeling each expresses. 


If we adhere closely to the definition of 
language, the capression of thought, the 
interjection cannot be regarded as a part 
of speech ; but without it we should not be 
able to express all that takes place in our 
mental processes. 

The excessive use of interjections indi- 
cates that the thought process is abnormal- 
ly interrupted. 

EXPLETIvEs.—Any word in our lan- 
guage may be put into one of these eight 
classes, but there are a few words that are 
often merely introductory and without 
grammatical dependence. Those most fre- 
quently used are and, for, that, there; as, 
“And it came to pass,” “And I say unto 
you,” “For him to act so is a disgrace to 
his parents,” “There is none good but 
one,” “And there was in their synagogue a 
man with an unclean spirit,” “And there 
came a voice from heaven,” “That he did 
the mischief is settled,” “But I say unto 
you, that Elias is indeed come.” Such 
words are called Introductory expletives. 


(To be continued.) 
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Forms of Government. 
BY 8. Y. G. 


The /Teme is the simplest form of gov- 
ernment. Obedience to parents in order 
that all may live together in harmony is 
the basis of home government. 

The Village, Town or City includes 
many homes and the land around them. 
In such a unit some central authority is 
necessary so that no family shall interfere 
with the peace, comfort or safety of the 
community, also to provide at public ex- 
pense and care for certain conveniences, 
such as schools, sewerage, sidewalks, 
streets, a fire department, etc., which are 
of use to all the people. 

Among primitive peoples some one man 
recognized as a leader lays down laws to 
be obeyed and settles disputes between in- 
dividuals. In most civilized communities 
laws for a village, town or city are made 
by men elected by the people, and quar- 
rels are scttled by another set of men 
chosen by the people or appointed by those 
who are thus chosen. 

The State or Nation is the highest form 
of government, and is made up of all 
communities lying within its limits. The 
government of a state or nation decides 
what matters each village, town or city 
may manage for itself, and also makes 
general laws which apply to all the vil- 
lages, towns, cities and other units of local 
government within its limits. The officers 
of a state or nation have control of such 
publicconveniencesand institutions as rail- 
ways, canals, forest reserves, prisons, asy- 
lums, public education, postoffices, light- 
houses, harbors and forts. They carry on 
business with other nations, maintain an 
army and navy, and control all matters 
pertaining to currency and coinage. 

The words state and nation are synony- 
mous. In the United States, however, the 
word state has a peculiar and restricted 
meaning. The powers ordinarily exercised 
by a state or nation are in this country 
divided between the governments of the 
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several states on the one hand and the 
Federal government on: the other. 


Democratic and Monarchical Govern- 
ment. A government, the responsible of- 
ficers of which should be elected by the 
people would be called a democracy; but 
there are no such governments anywhere 
except in very limited areas and for a few 
simple functions of government. The gov- 
ernments which are most nearly demo- 
cratic are those of Switzerland, Great 
Britain (the kingdom, not the empire), 
and some of the state governments of the 
United States. A democracy in which the 
people rule through representatives whom 
they choose by vote is called a Republic. 

A democracy is very different from a 
monarchy, where one man makes the laws 
and acts for the nation and the people 
have little voice in the government. Just 
as there are no pure democracies so also 
there are no absolute monarchies, for 
even those that are absolute in form and 
theory are in practice tempered by assas- 
sination and the fear of revolution. 

There two kinds of national govern- 
ment, differing widely in form, have been 
established for the same reasons, viz, to 
keep people from infringing on the rights 
of others, and because certain matters 
must be managed for the benefit of the 
group as a whole. In addition to these two 
legitimate reasons for the existence of gov- 
ernments there is a third which is pro- 
ductive of much evil, viz, the selfish am- 
bitions of the governing classes in some 
countries, which leads them to look upon 
governments as existing primarily for the 
benefit of the rulers and of strong natiens. 
But for this attitude of rulers and strong 
nations most of the expense for armies 
and navies could be saved. In monarchies 
where this view of the purpose of govern- 
ment prevailstheruling class is a heredit- 
arynobility known as an aristocracy ; in re- 
publics it is a wealthy class known as a 
plutocracy. In either case the community 
is heavily taxed for the enrichment of the 








ruling class. A sure symptom of this per- 
version of the functions of government in 
any community is an abnormally wide in- 
equality in the distribution of wealth— 
the development of millionaires and pau- 
pers. In such a country “wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay,” for laws are made 
and national policies undertaken by the 
ruling class to promote their own interests 
rather than the general welfare, and such 
laws and policies tend to make the poor 
poorer and the rich richer, the weak weak- 
er and the strong stronger. 

In some states of the American Union 
towns and school districts have a demo- 
cratic form of government, and all the 
state governments are representative de- 
mocracies, that is republics, in form, and 
most of them are so in fact. But our gen- 
eral government is virtually a limited 
monarchy and contains in its form noth- 
ing democratic except the method of 
choosing the lower house of the legisla- 
tive department of the government. The 
election of the president has become popu- 
lar, although the form adopted originally 
contemplated a different method. But the 
President when elected is a limited mon- 
arch entrusted with greater power than 
any European monarch with the possible 
exception of the Czar of Russia. In all 
the administrative branches of our nation- 
al government, there is no trace of democ- 
racy. The officers from the lowest to the 
highest are appointed, not elected. These 
include all judges, postmasters, marshals, 
customs officers, etc., in all some two hun- 
dred thousand officers. Our federal gov- 
ernment is an elective monarchy called a 
republic; in the operation of all its func- 
tions it is a true monarchy limited in 
some measure by laws made by a body, one 
branch of which is chosen by popular vote. 

An Empire. A group of nations or 
communities including a relatively strong 
one to which the others are subordinate 
and subject is an Empire. The subject 
people included in an empire do not have 
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all the rights and privileges that subjects 
or citizens in the dominant state possess. 
The ruler of an empire may be called by 
any name, as Emperor, King, President, 
Sultan, ete. 

The United States, although sometimes 
spoken of as a republic, is, strictly speak- 
ing, at the present time an empire. 





An Ingenious Solution. 

The following problem and solution by 
E. M. Mills, the editor of the mathemati- 
cal department of the Ohio Educational 
monthly is an excellent illustration of the 
fact that a problem which on the face of 
it seems difficult may be easy when a little 
ingenuity is used in dealing with the given 
data. After the pupils see this solution 
plainly in all its steps, make other prob- 
lems of a similar kind and have them 
solved by the same method: 

The area of a rectangular field is 30 acres, 


and its diagonal is 100 rods. Find its length 
and breadth. 
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Let A B E D represent the field. Then 
suppose four such rectangular fields to be 
arranged as shown in the diagrain, placing 
the short side of one against the long side 
of another, forming the large square M B 
C L, containing the small square D KR O 
F. Draw the diagonals A KE, E Z, N Z 
and A N. It may be easily shown that 
A E ZN is a square; and since a diagonal 
is 100 rods in length, the area of the 
square A E Z N = 10,000 sq. rods. Qne 
of the triangles as A E B has an area of 
15 acres, or 2,400 square rods. Hence the 
combined area of the four outer triangles 
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= 4 & 2400 = 9,600 square rods; and 
adding this result to the area of square 
A TZN, we have 19,600 square rods for 
the area of the large square M B C L 
.*. BC = the square root of 19,600 = 140 
rods. Then from the area of the square 
A E ZN, subtract the combined areas of 
the four inner triangles and we have 400 


square rods for the area of square D R > 


OF. 

Therefore R O = the square root of 400 
=- 29 rods. 

The square M C contains 120 acres plus 
400 square rods, or 19,600 square rods, 
and the square root of 19,600 is 140; 
hence B E = 140—20 = 60 rods, and 

2 
A B= 60 + 20 = 80 rods. 








A Children’s Garden. 
L, H, BAILEY. 
It does not matter so very much what 


kinds of plants one grows as it does that 
he grows something and grows it the best 
that he knows how. We want the children 
to grow plants for the love of it, that is, 
for the fun of it, and so we propose that 
they grow flowers; for when one grows 
pumpkins and potatoes, and such things, 
he is usually thinking of how much money 
he is going to make at the end of the sea- 
son. 

We must not try to grow too many 
things or to do too much. Therefore, we 
propose that you grow China asters, They 
are easy to grow, and the seeds are cheap. 
There are many colors and everybody likes 
them, 

THE PLACE. 

Never put them—or any other flowers 
-—in the middle of the lawn, that is, not 
out in the center of the yard. They do 


rot look well there, and the grass roots 
run under them and steal the food and 


moisture. You would not like to see a 
picture hung up on a fence-post. . It has 
no background and looks out of place. The 
picture does not mean anything when 
hung in such a spot. In the same way a 
flower bed does not mean anything when 
set out in the center of a lawn. We must 
have a background for it, if possible, a 


wall upon which to hang it. So we shall 
put the flower bed just in front of some 
bushes or near the back fence, or alongside 
the smokehouse, or along the walk at the 
side of the house, or in the back yard. 

Perhaps some of the children may live 
so near to the schoolhouse that they can 
grow their plants upon the school grounds, 
and so have asters where there are usually 
docks and smartweeds. Grow them along- 
side the fence, or against the schoolhouse, 
if there is a place where the eaves will not 
drip on them. 

HOW TO MAKE THE BED. 


Spade the ground up deep. Take out 
all the roots of docks and thistles and 
other weeds. Shake the dirt all out of the 
sods and throw the grass away. You may 
need a little manure in the soil, especially 
if the land is either hard or ijoose and 
sandy. But the manure must be very fine 
and well mixed into the soil. 

Make the bed long and narrow, but not 
narrower than three feet. If it is nar- 
rower than this, the grass roots will run 
under it and suck up the moisture. 

Sow the seeds in little rows crosswise 
of the bed. The plants can then be weed- 
ed and hoed easily. If the rows are 
marked by sticks, or if a strong mark is 
left in the earth, you can break the crust 
between the rows (with a rake) before the 
plants are up. The rows ought to be four 
or five inches further apart than the width 
of a narrow rake. 

110W TO WATER THE PLANTS. 


I wonder if you have a watering-pot? 
Tf you have, put it where you cannot find 
it for we are going to water this garden, 
this little garden with a rake! We want 
you to learn the first great lesson in 
farming—how to save the water in the 
soil. If you learn that you will know more 
than many old farmers do. You know 
that the soil is moist in the spring when 
you plant the seeds, Where does this mois- 
ture go to? It dries up—goes off into 
the air. If we could cover up the soil with 
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something, we should prevent the moisture 
from drying up. Let us cover it with a 
layer of loose, dry earth! We will make 
this covering by raking the bed every few 
days, once every week anyway, and oftener 
than that if the top of the soil becomes 
hard and crusty, as it does after a rain. 
Instead of pouring water on the bed, there- 
fore, we will keep the moisture in the bed. 
If, however, the soil becomes so dry in 
spite of you that the plants do not thrive, 
then water the bed. Do not sprinkle it, 
but water it. Wet it clear through at 
evening. ‘Then in the morning, when the 
surface begins to get dry, begin the raking 
again to keep the water from getting away. 
Sprinkling the plants every day or two is 
one of the surest ways to spoil them. 
WHEN AND HOW TO sow. 


China asters may be sown the first of 
June. The asters are autumn flowers, and 
they should be in their prime in September 
and early October. Sow the seed shallow, 
not more than a half inch deep. The tall 
kinds of asters should have at least a foot 
between the plants in the row, and the 
dwarf kinds six to eight inches. 

WHAT VARIETIES TO CHOOSE. 


In the first place, do not plant too 
much. A garden four feet wide and twen- 
ty feet long is about as big as most boys 
and girls will take care of. 

In the next place do not get too many 
varieties. Four or five kinds of asters will 
be enough. Buy the named varieties, that 
is, those of known colors, not the mixed 
packets. If you are very fond of reds, 
then choose the reddest kinds; but it is 
well to put in at least three colors. The 
varieties which please you may not please 
me or your neighbor, so that I cannot ad- 
vise you what to get.—Leaflet No. 4, Cor- 
nell University. 


In adjusting the individual to civilized 
life no studies are of equal importance 
with the traditional “three Rs.”—Supt. 
N. C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania. 
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Calling on Pupils to Recite. 
8. Y. G. 


in the graded school, with forty or fifty 
pupils of about the same age and advance- 
ment, it is manifestly wrong that a few 
of the brighter ones should de most of 
the reciting. Yet this is likely to happen 
if the teacher is guided by inclination, for 
it is usually pleasanter to hear the bright 
ones than the slower ones recite. When 
to this is added the practice of calling fre- 
quently on those who indicate, by uplifted 
hand or otherwise, that they are ready to 
answer, the method becomes viciously de- 
ceptive. A visitor, unskilled in school tac- 
tics, listening to a recitation conducted in 
that way, might go away thinking “What a 
bright class! Every question was an- 
swered promptly.” Yet, ‘as a matter of 
fact, each pupil may have been able to an- 
swer only one or two questions out of the 
forty or more. The visitor’s mistake was 
in giving the class credit for all the an- 
swers. Let it be noted by those who think 
that children can be taught in the mass 
that when we speak of a bright or strong 
or weak class we use language figuratively, 
and apply to a group qualities which can 
be possessed only by individuals. A class 
cannot study, cannot know anything, is 
neither intelligent, industrious nor the re- 
verse, for these are personal qualities. 

A teacher who is self-deceived through 
constant use of the volunteer method of 
conducting recitations may easily be un- 
deceived by a written examination of the 
pupils on the same questions which they 
readily answered by the volunteer, oral 
method. 

To avoid the evils noted above, some 
graded school teachers pass the questions 
around in order, passing down one row 
after another. This is even more vicious 
than the other method, yet it is followed 
in some schools where we ought to expect 
better things. The writer once listened 
to a recitation in reading in a city school, 
conducted on this rotation plan. A pupil 
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in the front seat of the first row arose and 
read a paragraph; as he sat, the one in 
the second seat arose and read paragraph 
No. 2; down he sat and pupil No. 3 bobbed 
up and read his part. Thus, in wave-like 
motion, the performance went on to the 
end of row No, 1, returning in like man- 
ner in row No. 2. 

When a principal finds a young teacher 
starting to run such a soulless machine, 
cr an experienced teacher turning such a 
crank he should be able to point out a 
more excellent way. But a teacher may 
say, “If I skip around in calling for reci- 
tations I find I am likely to overlook some 
and not call on them often enough; and 
if I call on them in systematic order they 
soon learn when their turn is coming, and 
that is as bad as to take it in turn by 
rows.” Here is a device that may help 
to secure an equitable distribution of the 
questions and yet leave each pupil in the 
dark as to where “the lightning is going 
to strike next”: 

Write the names on a sheet of paper in 
alphabetic order, four or five columns. To- 
day call on them by rows across the page, 
to-morrow down the page, then up, then 
from right to left, then each of these in 
turn by alternate rows. The different 
combinations thus made possible are prac- 
tically limitless in number. 


A Spelling Lesson. 
Test yourself on the following list of 
words, then give them to your upper grade 
pupils for a Friday afternoon exercise: 


until, erratic, , anthracite, 
proceed, liquefy, parasite, 
precede, licorice cannonade, 
obtuse, manikin, crystallize, 
“onduce, manacle, truculence, 
syntax, strategy, mischievous, 
veneer, prophecy, hemorrhage, 
sessile, stratagem, sagacious, 
cession, repetition, licentious, 
imbued, forcible, sebaceous, 
purloin, peaceable, comparable, 
ellipse, Britannic, convertible, 
rhomboid, supersede, medicinal, 
hygiene, procedure, beneficent, 
transient, apparel, statienery, 
conscious, sacrament, reminiscence, 
ecstasy, sacrifice, inflammation. 
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That ‘‘Paresis.” 


“The present system of teaching reading 
seems to have been invented by the adversary 
of human souls for the purpose of producing 
premature paresis in the brains of children.”— 
Unwwersity Professor and Author. 

My recollection is that the article from 
which the foregoing is an extract objected 
to the teaching of reading to children dur- 
ing the first two years of school life—pos- 
sibly three. It is not the method but the 
doing of the thing at all, or unless the 
child insists upon it, that is objected to. 

Of course it is possible that something 
better may sometime be found for chil- 
dren to do during the first two or three 
years of schocl life than to learn to read, 
but it is certain that nothing better has 
been found up to date. In passing judg- 
ment on this question one should consider 
only the children taught by the best teach- 
ers. Learning to read is not a hard men- 
tal process when managed by a skillful 
teacher. In fact, it is quite the contrary, 
and the abiity to read brings a rational 
and healthful enjoyment to little children. 
The old first and second readers, which 
were invariably made by college or uni- 
versity professors, were stupid books to be 
sure, but some fairly bright Americans 
survived even their malign influence—and 
the “a, b, e” beginning. But the best 
modern readers are different affairs be- 
cause made by teachers-—women teachers 
of little children. Nobody claims any- 
thing either profound or exalted in the 
literature of these books. And why? Be- 
cause they have been made by skillful 
teachers of little children for little chil- 
dren while teaching little children. The 
books are interesting from the start and 
the literary merit increases with the vo- 
eabulary. The children learn to read with 
great rapidity—just in proportion to the 
skill of the teacher. With one-half of the 
children learning how to read is practical- 
ly accomplished in the first two years— 
with good teaching—and with the same 
sort of mental exertion that is employed 
in drawing and making things. and in 
games. The others will require somewhat 
longer. 

Where does the “paresis” come in? It - 
does not come in at all. This is the most 
healthful, invigorating and developing ex- 
ercise that can be given to the children. 
I will not call it “work” out of considera- 











tion for the “coming teaching”—but there 
is an old-fashioned notion that suitable 
work makes children grow healthily. 

I will confess that this insistance that 
children shall wait until they can take up 
English classics before learning to read 
the sort of things that the best women 
teachers can get from them in the school- 
room conversations is wearisome. For 
heaven’s sake let the children be 
childish for a long time just as 
they used to be when their moth- 
ers were their nurses, when they were fed 
in the natural way for a beginning, and 
when it was not a sin to say “tootsy-woot- 
sy.” Their first reading lessons should 
not be classic, they should not be good lit- 
erature beyond being pure and wholesome 
and vigorous. And there should be a 
plenty of fun in them. Childish laughter 
should be a constant—or frequent—ele- 
ment of the recitation and that because of 
the quality of the reading matter. 

And what of the “making things, the 
imagining, the drawing,” etc? They will 
all be better done because the children can 
read. They are hetter done to-day in the 
schools where first and second year read- 
ing are the best taught. Each helps the 
other—but the other and the central thing 
because the best and sweetest for the 
child, is the reading and the books. The 
children should not only be able to read, 
but thev should love to read, and more 
than that—they should he habitual read- 
ers of books at the end of the third school 
year. 

Give the teachers of the public schools 
the same outfit and the same number of 
pupils per teacher that may be found in 
experimental schools, end then pass judg- 
ment upon them. There are other kinds of 
“paresis” thanthat which comes from 
learning to read—paresis as regards obedi- 
ence, courtesy, respect for elders and 
for the rights of equals, duty and 
industry, which is more to be dep- 
recated than anything else in this mod- 
ern Americanism as found in_ the 
schools patronized only by those 
who can pay large tuition. For some rea- 
son or other courteous and lovable little 
children, including many boys, and books 
are almost always boon companions. Tet 
them get together early and often.—Or- 
ville T. Bright in School News. 
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College Men and College Manners. 


When Thomas Hughes gave to the world 
his entrancing Tom Brown books, which 
were at once taken up by all grades of 
school boys in America and literally de- 
voured, he set in operation .two varying 
propensities in those boys. The desire for 
advanced learning was very greatly stim- 
ulated by the view we got of those college 
halls and the energetic man-making work 
going on in them. On the other hand we 
hardly needed, for the betterment of our 
characters and manners, the examples of 
student boisterousness, student selfishness 
and student extravagance therein set forth, 
Much harm was undoubtedly caused to the 
youth of America by the graphic setting 
forth of Rugby and Oxford pranks in the 
Tom Brown narratives. 

In his later days Mr. Hughes himself 
perceived the mischief wrought by his 
books among youths in England, and he 
sorely grieved over certain tendencies dis- 
covered in the colleges and preparatory 
schools. 'To correct in some degree the 
mischief attributable to his most popular 
series of tales he wrote that later work, 
“The Manliness of Christ.” If any reader 
doubts what were Mr. Hughes’ convictions 
touching the matter of youthful deport- 
ment in modern times, read the author’s 
introduction to that little volume. 

The English college student is fully 
equal to his American cousin in the matter 
of pranks. Perhaps he is even more brut- 
ish than the American student, but there 
is this distinction: the English students 
seldom disturb the peace of the commun- 
ity where they reside, are not given to 
roistering bodily in streets or in railway 
cars and rarely in theaters. Among them- 
selves, within their proper enclosures, they 
do and say their liveliest. The American 
student must own the town or feel his 
rights are restricted. Society must tol- 
erate in him conduct which if practiced 
by others than students would be rude and 
unpardonable. 

A man of affairs who recently rode fifty 
miles in a train with a student football 
crowd remarked to the writer: “It used to 
be said that the college student when he 
wanted to be funny imitated the saloon 
rowdy; but now the rowdy needs only to 
imitate the college student to be at his 
worst.” Such testimony is most signifi- 
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cant of a state of feeling rapidly gaining 
ascendency among good citizens respect- 
ing the attempt of college students to “be 
the whole thing.” Perhaps it is hardly 
worth while to contend against so ram- 
pant a manifestation of the inevitable as 
we meet in the modern American college 
crowd. ‘The boys must have their day, 
whatever consequences follow, and society 
must submit. The painful aspect of the 
matter is that society has a hard enough 
time in trying to hold in check the thous- 
ands of college imitators, youngsters who 
see in the collegian only his bravado and 
hear only his “yell” ; and tolerance for the 
college “hero” is encouragement for every 
young bully who sets out on a career. Even 
the primary grade boys are fixing their 
ideals and shaping their manners by what 
they have seen and heard about Freshmen 
and Sophomores. 

Only a word with the collegian himself. 
Will he wish to be judged in manhood by 
the standards which he now sets at 
naught? Will he wish to remember his 
student days by those acts of his which 
could not possibly be perpetuated and 
made a part of permanent character? Is 
there not something sacred in the college 
life—an influence emanating from great 
architecture, choice companionship in pu- 
pils and teachers, high opportunities and 
daily mental triumphs—which might bet- 
ter be woven into the memory of the period 
than those acts of grossness requiring 
neither skill nor culture and shameful at 
any other time of life?—Ed. Gazette. 





An Exercise In Measurement. 


Sunday had been a raw, chilly day, fol- 
lowed by a cooler night than often visits 
us in early autumn. Monday morning 
was bright and warm outdoors, but in the 
high school room in the northwest corner 
of the building it was cold and cheerless. 
The boiler was undergoing tardy repairs, 
and we feared we should be compelled to 
dismiss on account of the cold in Septem- 
ber. 

Then the thought occurred to us that 
out-door work would be better than re- 
treat. As soon as the pupils assembled-it 
was announced that we would spend the 


morning in the fields and that our work 
should be to calculate distances between 
the schoolhouse and certain landmarks in 
sight from the grounds. As some of these 
were several miles away and some classes 
had not begun the study of geometry it 
was necessary that a plan should be given 
them by which, with less knowledge of 
mathematics, they still could work intel- 
ligently. While two or three boys from 
the higher classes went to borrow six long 
tape lines, and to buy a bundle of lath for 
stakes, instructions were given to the rest. 
Those who could do so were to reach re- 
sults by means of similar triangles. They 
were briefly reminded of the necessary 
steps; for it is well known that geometri- 
cal figures on the blackboard and those 
on the ground appear very different to pu- 
pil eyes. For the other classes a diagram 
was then placed on the board and copied 
in notebooks. After explanations the 
school was divided into six groups and 
passed from the building to the open fields 
that touch the school premises on two 
sides. Here the groups separated, each 
choosing a spot which commanded a clear 
view of Crow Butte several miles away. 
Two divisions used similar triangles and 
calculations by the usual proportions. The 
others set a stake where they stood, say at 
A, and another at C, six hundred feet 
away on a line with the butte B. Ata 
right angle to AB, a line AD was meas- 
ured. The right angled triangle DAB 
was thus formed, standing upon its short- 
est side. From OC, at a right angle with 
AB, the line CE was measured to its in- 
tersection with the hypotenuse DB. 

The calculations were then made thus: 
AD measured fifty feet. Six hundred feet 
forward, along AB, we found CE to be 13 
inches shorter than AD. The distance AB 
was evidently as many time six hundred 
feet as fifty feet, or six hundred inches di- 
vided by thirteen inches, the decrease in 
the first six hundred feet. The quotient 
46.153-++- multiplied by 600 and reduced 


wee 








gives a little over five miles as the result. 

Considering the liability to error re- 
sulting from crudeness of apparatus and 
from the relative lengths of the lines used, 
the calculations were quite satisfactory. 
Four divisions, working independently, 
obtained very nearly the same result. 

Such work as this may be done by gram- 
mar grades. For accuracy the following 
suggestions are important, especially 
where pupils are inexperienced: ‘The line 
AC should be long and measured upon 
nearly level ground. AD should be short 
enough to be measured by not more than 
one length of the tape line. The right 
angles must be very carefully constructed. 
—C. 8. Jones in Nebraska Teacher. 


. . . . 
Curiosities and Quips 
(Webster defines a curiosity as “that which is 
fitted to excite or reward attention.” There is a 
ee place for quaint and curious lore in the 
ucation of the young. A wise use of the matter 
which will appear in this department will prove 
altogether wholesome though part of it may at first 


seem unrelated to any systematic body of knowl- 
edge.] 











A Toad Story. 

Whenever I tell this story my hearers 
listen with interest until I finish, and then 
look at me and at one another in a very 
knowing way, as though they said: “You 
may fool others, but you cannot make us 
believe it.” However, if I tell you I saw 
it, you will believe me, I hope. 

My uncle and sister and I were out in 
the garden one day watching a little toad, 
and my uncle took a twig and very, very 
gently scratched first one side of the toad, 
then the other. The toad evidently en- 
joyed it, for he would roll slowly from 
side to side, and blink very expressively. 
I was so interested that when they went 
in I took the twig and did as my uncle 
had done. If, thought I, he rolls from 
side to side as I touch him, what would 
he do if I ran the twig down his back? 
I did so, and what do you think hap- 
pened? His skin, which was thin and 
dirty, parted in a neat little seam, show- 
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ing a bright new coat below; and then my 
quiet little toad showed his knowledge, for 
he gently and carefully pulled off his 
outer skin, taking it off the body and legs 
first, and then blinking it over his eyes, 
till—where had it gone? He had rolled 
it into a ball, and swallowed it!—Our 
Animal Friends. 

Tombstone Dealer—“This ‘Gates Ajar’ 
design is handsome.” 

Widow-—“It’s just what I want; in all 
our married life he never shut a door with- 
out being told.” 

An Old Time Advertisement. 

The London Schoolmaster says that in 
1774, Mate’s “Illustrated Guide to Burn- 
ham” contained an advertisement for a 
schoolmaster which read as follows: 


“WANTED—A person qualified to teach 
school, and as an amanuensis to write gram- 
matically for the press the compositions of an 
old invalid. He must be a proper judge of 
securities for cash; draw leases; make wills 

i . * and undertake the clerk- 
ship of a large Benefit Society, with whom he 
must by their articles pray extempore and give 
them lectures. He ought to be able to sing 
and play different instruments of music, to 
teach his pupils to dance, and to shave and 
dress a few gentlemen in the neighborhood. 
Bleeding, drawing of teeth, and. curing fire- 
legs, agues, and chilblains in children, will be 
considered as extra qualifications.’ 


Where do the flies come from? Fight- 
ing cats make the fur fly, a cyclone makes 
the house fly, buckwheat cakes make the 
butter fly, a blacksmith makes the fire fly, 
the driver makes the horse fly. 


0 
Hg 
Let the class in chemistry tell why the 
above resembles a cold day? 


In what month do the Australians har- 
vest their wheat? On what date does 
Christmas occur in Australia? What sea- 
son is it now in the Argentine Republic? 
When does the Fourth of July come in 
Cape Town, Africa? 
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If you were within 30 yards of the north 
pole and a hare was also 30 yards from 
the pole, but 60 yards from you, in what 
direction would the hare be from you? 
Now, should you shoot the hare, in what 
direction would the bullet go? 





Which way does a west current move? 
A west wind? 

Our school globes are mounted so that 
the northern hemisphere is uppermost; 
how would you expect to find the globe in 
a schoolroom in Chili or Australia? 




















To a Dead Horse. 
W. L. MORRISON, 


Faithful Old Mage, 

Dead of old age; 

Where will your deeds be shown? 

What? Dead and unknown? 

Unbroken service for twenty-one years, 

And none whom he toiled for to shed any 
tears? 


Mage, I declare, you deserved things less harsh 

Than to heartlessly haul your bones down on 
the marsh, 

And leave them for buzzard and vulture and 
crow, 

With never a friend near to tell them to go. 


Yet, 
Mage, you’re in good company, for so I’ve been 
told, 
There’s many a race horse worth his weight 
in pure gold, 
Whose bones are the crows’, 
As everyone knows, 
His bones are the crows’, 
When he turns up his toes. 
That’s where they go, 
Mage, 
So! 


A Dream. 


Once a sweet little boy sat and swung on a 
limb, 

On the ground stood a sparrow-bird looking 
at him, 

Now the boy he was good, but the sparrow 
was bad; 

So it shied a big stone at the head of the lad, 

And it killed the poor boy and the sparrow 
was glad. 


Then the little boy’s mother flew over the trees 

“Tell me, where is my little boy, sparrow-bird, 
please?” 

“He is safe in my pocket,” the sparrow-bird 
said, 

And another stone shied at the fond mother’s 

And she fell at the feet of the wicked bird, 
dead. 


You imagine no doubt, that the tale I have 
mixed, 


f) QO. 
© Readings and Recitations. | 
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But it wasn’t by me that the story was fixed, 
*Twas a dream a boy had after killing a bird 
And he dreamed it so loud that I heard every 


word, 
And I jotted it down as it really occurred. 


Johnny Sleepy-Head. 


They call me Johnny Sleepy-head: 
The reason why, I think, 

Is ’cause I like to lie in bed 
For “just another wink.” 


My father makes the fire below, 
And calls, “come, Johnny,” then 

I say, “Y-e-e-s, sir,’—and first I know 
I’m fast asleep again. 


Then mother calls, “Come Johnny, dear,” 
So very soft and kind 

It almost seems that I don’t hear,— 
At any rate don’t mind. 


Then father calls, “JoHn THomas!” 
In a tone that makes me quake; 

I pull my pants on wrong side up 
Before I am awake. 


The World Won’t Wait. 


In nine times out of ten 
When the whole “blamed world” 
Is walking over you, and men 
Sit down upon you, ’tis because you 
you’re curled 
Up in the highway; ’tis because you sleep 
Just where the wheels of time are wont to 


0, 
Or if a you wake, you yawn and 
creep, 
As if you thought the world would stop and 
wait 
For you—just you. 


But be not thus deceived; 
The World moves on and on the same, 
And you, although you’re trodden down and 
grieved, 
Have in your stupor failed to place the 
blame, 
’Tis on yourself not others. You must keep 
Awake if you would hope to get your due; 
You cannot lie, like some poor worm, asleep, 
For time and opportunity won’t wait 
For you—just you. 
—Floyd M. Raze. 
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Death Song of the Trees. 

“We are doomed,” sighed the trees, “for ever 
and ever come nigher 

The ax and the biting saw and the all-devour- 
ing fire! 

We are strong to meet our fate, but woe for 
the innocent things 

That have lived their happy lives in the peace 
our shelter brings. 

The deer will find no refuge from the hunter’s 
deadly gun, 

The frail wild flowers will wither in the glare 
of the noonday sun; 

The streams will dry at their fountains, the 
nesting birds must go, 

The whole fair land will be stricken with lone- 
liness and woe. 

No more to the parching southland will the 
winds bring cooling balm, 

They will pass an arid desert, with death in 
its changeless calm. 

Alas!” sighed the trees together—the wail 
swept on and on— 

“Alas for the beautiful land when its guardian 
trees are gone!” 

—Ninette M. Lowater. 


The Way of the World. 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
eep, and you weep alone; 
For this brave old earth must borrow its mirth 
It has troubles enough of its own. 
Sing, and the hills will answer; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air; 
The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice and men will seek you; 
Grieve, and they turn and go; 

They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not want your woe. 

Be glad, and your friends are many; 
Be sad, and you lose them all; 

There are none to decline your nectar’d wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded; 
Fast, and the world goes by; 
Succeed and give, and it helps you to live, 
There is no man can help you die. 
There is room in the halls of pleasure, 
For a long and lordly train, 
But one by one we all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Correspondence 


Will you please make a clear distinction be- 
tween a plurality and a majority of votes? 
Plurality is from plus, meaning more, 


Majority, from major, meaning greater. 
When a candidate has more votes than any 
other, he has a plurality. When he has 
the greater part of all the votes cast, he 
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has a majority. To illustrate: 500 votes 
are cast, of which Smith gets 260, Jones 
240. Smith is elected by a majority of 20, 
But suppose Smith gets 220, Jones 200, 
and Brown 80, no one has a majority. In 
such a case in most states and at popular 
elections Smith would be elected ; his plu- 
rality over Jones is 20, over Brown 140; 
Jones’ plurality over Brown, 120. 


Can an ice-boat run at a greater rate of 
speed than the wind that is driving it? Ex- 
plain. J. G. SKEELS. 


We do not know. A floating log moves 
faster than the current in which it floats, 
but the two cases are not alike. The prob- 
lem of the speed of the ice-boat could be 
determined much more satisfactorily by 
experiment than by argument, and the 
experiment would not be difficult to make. 


Answer to problem on page 224. 

All 4 rode together 28 mi., or 7-17 of the 
trip, worth $3.50. 

B, C & D together rode 16 mi., or 4-17 of the 
trip, worth $2.00. 

C & D together rode 8 mi., or 2-17 of the 
trip, worth $1.00. 

D alone rode 16 mi., 4-17 of the trip, worth 
$2.00. 

Hence A should pay 3} of $3.50 or 88 cents. 

B, 88 cents+4 of $2, or $1.54; 

C, $1.54+3 of $1.00, or $2.04. 

D, $2.04+$2, or $4.04. 

I know there is another solution, but this is 
the correct one. It is partnership. 


J. K. Elwood. 
Colfax School, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Boise, Idaho, Feb. 28, 1904. 
My Dear Gillan: 

Kindly publish the following problem and 
ask for solutions: 

There came three Dutchmen of my acquaint- 
ance to see me, being lately married they 
brought their wives with them. The men’s 
names were Hendrick, Claas and Cornelius. 
The women’s Geertriny, Catrien and Ana; but 
I forgot the name of each man’s wife. They 
told me they had been to market to buy hogs; 
each person bought as many hogs as the num- 
ber of shillings paid for each hog; Hendrick 
bought 23 hogs more than Catrien ard Claas 
11 more thanGeertriny; likewise each man laid 
out 3 guineas more than his wife, I desire 
to know the name of each man’s wife. 

This was sent me by a cadet at the An- 
napolis Naval academy who attended the Boise 
high school. 


Maurice Morrissey. 
The foregoing problem is a corker, but 
not impossible of solution.—Editor. 
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St. Louis Notes. 


There is scarcely a phase of the St. Louis 
school work that will not be pictorially repre- 
sented at the Fair. There are to be 60 en- 
larged photographs, 40x70 inches, also photo- 
graphs on glass to the number of 100. This 
picture work will cost $2,000. 


+. 


Before the end of the half year, a great 
mass of exhibit work was prepared for the 
World’s Fair. The greatest care was taken 
that this be made representative work. The 
processes of education were aimed at, rather 
than show work. All the schools competed 
for the decorative book covers. The best for 
each grade and subject were selected by the 
drawing department. 


The high school graduated a closs of 140 in 
January of the present year. The new Mc- 
Kinley high school opened Feb. 1, with an at- 
tendance of about 700 students. This marks a 
very positive advance in the cause of secon- 
dary education in this city. 

* 


The use of free books and supplies has been 
in progress in St. Louis for half a year. There 
has been a great increase in the cost of these 
supplies over the corresponding time last year. 
The question was complicated by the introduc- 
tion of a new series of song books, forming a 
large feature of the increase, which seems to 
have been lost sight of till the investigation 
commenced. 

* 

The schools of St. Louis have 29 portable 
buildings. The plan is to send one of these 
buildings to a school that becomes crowded, 
and thus open another room for its pupils. 
When the attendance falls off, the building is 
closed and sent to some other school. This 
gives flexibility to the school accommodations 
and obviates the necessity of double or half- 
day sessions for the pupils. The plan has 
been in operation for several years. 

* 


We are getting ready for the World’s Fair 
visitors. Our schools will run a month and a 
half after the fair opens, or during May and 
June and again for two months after the 
summer vacation. No system of schools ever 
had a more thorough inspection than these 
will have during that time. During the 
months of May and June, there will be on 
exhibition at the World’s Fair grounds in the 
Education building, actual work in kindergar- 
ten, grade schools, manual training, domestic 
science, etc. The visitor may thus see much 
of the school work without going to the school 
buildings. The manual training work is to 
extend even during the summer. 

oF 


The streets of St. Louis are becoming very 
cosmopolitan. On them you may see repre- 
Sentatives of all nations. The Russian jostles 
the Jap, who though short of stature, walks 


A Spring | 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy. so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RumForp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 














with a swing in keeping with the successes of 
his kingdom. The Philippinos are here and 
may be seen at their bamboo work getting 
ready for the coming show. The nations of 
Europe and South America are present, but 
they attract little attention. 

It is no longer the “Midway ;” it is now “The 
Pike.” This amusement center is a mile long, 
stretching on the north side of the exposition 
grounds from one side to the other. It will 
begin with the Galveston flood and end with 
the German Village; between these will be 
the representations of all striking nations and 
events in the world’s history. It will be a 
broad, straight causeway, resplendent with 
lights, striking architecture, color and strange- 
ly dressed people. It will orm the most 
bizarre and animated collection ever got 
together—the funniest thing “that ever came 
down the Pike.” 





Not long ago a city superintendent showed 
the editor of this journal a very excellent rec- 
ord in the form of a large, well bound book 
for recording the final standing of high school 
students, so arranged that each student’s his- 
tory for the full course was neatly arranged 
on one page. 

The book cost twenty-five dollars and being 
a single book made especially to order, it was 
cheap enough at the price. (This was not in 
Marathon County, Wisconsin.) But when the 
superintendent found out that a larger book on 
the same plan and in some respects better 
could be had for five dollars, he felt the chagrin 





| 





of having unwittingly caused an unnecessary 
expense to the district. The better book which 
he discovered too late was Mayne’s Final Rec- 
ord. Every high school principal who has not 
seen it, should write to this office for sample 
pages of this book before making up his record 
for the year. 





Supt. Kratz, of Calumet, Mich., has been re- 
elected for two years at a handsome increase 
in salary. 





* See the advertisement of the Prang Educa- 
tional Company in this issue. The announce- 
ment of their summer school of three weeks 
will interest many teachers of drawing. 





Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song book 
is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five two- 
cent stamps. 





J. H. Kelley, a former teacher in Iowa and 
a graduate of two of the state’s leading schools, 
is president of the Oklahoma University Pre- 
paratory School at Tonkama, Oklahoma. 


The articles on English grammar, by Jona- 
than Rigdon, the first of which appears in this 
number, are not intended as milk for the babes, 
but mature readers who have learned to think 
vigorously will read them with interest and 
great profit. 





The New Hamlet, by William Hawley Smith, 
bound in boards (fence boards), is a farce com- 
edy well suited for a class day performance. 
It was so used last year with great success, 
Price 50 cents. It will be sent free to any 
one remitting $2 for two new subscriptions to 
this journal. 
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Towa has 29,073 teachers and pays them an- 
nually $6,101,036. Massachusetts has 13,023 
teachers and pays them annually $8,516,296. 
Less than half as many teachers getting over 
a third more money for their work, 





The new edition of THE WESTERN TEACHER. 
Sone Book contains the music except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement will add greatly to the popularity 
of this already popular book. The price re- 
mains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dollar 
a dozen. Fer special rates for first introduc- 
tion write S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 





Logan Township, Grand Forks County, N. D., 
will have the first consolidated rural school 
building in the state. The building will be 
modern in all its appointments—steam heat, 
ventilating shaft, proper lighting, and will have 
two rooms and large basement. In architec- 
ture it is a model of economy and neatness. A 
general store will be established near the school 
and a telephone service and daily mail will tend 
to make it a center for the people of the town- 
ship. 








WE CAN HELP YOU FIND YOUR RIGHT PLACE. 
THAT'S OUR BUSINESS. 
Gawcational Register Company 


COMMERCIAL, TECHNICAL ««0 EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS 
THOSE HARDEST TO FIND a~0 HARDEST TO FILL 
*.C WINCHELL 6 R WINCHELL, AM 
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_20, THE — 
CLARK TEACHERS AG ENCY 
B.F. CLARK 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
203 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington 
533 Cooper Building, Denver 


622 Hyde Block, Spokane 94 Seventh St., Portland 518 Parrott Building, San Francisco 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 





the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ine. 'ciiceso 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges r 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. canmnant onarene. Good teachers med ser 


Western Office: Los Angeles. 


ear Book containing valuable information Free! 





9 ’ Supplies high-grade teachers for any position. 
LLO q q § T i AC Hi i R § B {J R i A [J Refers to prominent colleges and Norma! schools. 


Est. 1889. Positions filled in 33 states at salaries 





$4,000down. Supplies teachers by telegraph. Letters confidential. Form for stamp. 
H. S. KELLOGG. Mer., No. 61 East 9th St., New York. 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


WE WANT COMPETENT TEACHERS. WE RECOMMEND NO OTHERS. 
1543 Glenarm Street, DENVER, COLORADO. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 





i , and h 
THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ey ccoccnat faciities far placing teachers in good positions in Wis- 


consin, Iowa, and the Dakotas. Address, 8. ¥.G 
River, North Dakota. 


illan & Co., M 


waukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, Iowa, or Park 
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If you want some volumes of proceedings of 
the N. E. A. to fill out a set for your library, 
don’t throw away your money by paying $2 a 
volume, but send to this office and get them for 
$1 each, 





Curiosities for the Schoolroom, compiled by 
S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, has been revised and 
greatly improved. It is unique among books 
intended as teachers’ aids, and furnishes the 
very kind of variety which is the spice of life. 
For arousing interest and enlivening the day’s 
work it is a monotony-dispeller. Yet every- 
thing in the little volume has an educational 
point and value. It is a whetstone to the 
mind. Price, by mail, 15 cents. 





The Wisconsin Arbor and Bird Day Annual, 
published for free distribution from the office 
of State Superintendent C. P. Cary, Madison, 
is a record-breaker in this field of publication. 

It is a book of 100 large pages of well chosen 
matter, both original and selected, suitable for 
use on the holidays named in the title. The 
cover pages, illutrations and text are fine speci- 
mens of artistic book work, and the interleaved, 
full-page plates are works of art which add 
greatly to the value and the beauty of the vol- 
ume. If you have not received one of these 
books, write to Supt. Cary and secure one. It 
is no ordinary “pubdoc”, but a thing of beauty 
and of utility fit for the library or the center 
table. 


















college texts. 


85 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1328 Arch Street, Philadelphia 

325 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 









An Acknowledgment 


The year 1904 is the twentieth year since the first beginning was made in establishing 
what is now the business of Silver, Burdett & Company. 

Through all these years we have constantly and earnestly endeavored to produce the 
best books—the best pedagogically, artistically, and mechanically. In this effort we have 
had the most generous encouragement and support from the educators of the country,—to 
whom we desire to return our sincere thanks. 

In no year have we been made more conscious of the support and confidence of our 
patrons than in 1903; and in no previous year have we measured so large an increase in 
our business, in all sections of the country, and covering our entire list of school and 


To all our friends and patrons we promise our unabated efforts to raise still higher 
the standard already set, and to fulfil still more completely the pledge implied in our 
well-known motto to “furnish the best school books at the lowest consistent prices.” 


Our catalogues, price lists, and any special information concerning our books may be had on application. 
Address our nearest office or agency. 


Silver, Burdett @ Company 


Publishers 
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World’s Fair at St. Louis. 


If you wish to join a private car party of 
select Wisconsin people for a trip to the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, write at once to the 
undersigned. He can give you more for your 
money than you can get in any other way. 

J. M. Turner, Exe. Agt., Wis. Cen. Ry., 

400 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





If you have not been using monthly report 
cards try this mode of encouraging regular, 
prompt attendance and diligence in learning 
lessons. See the fac simile of our card on an- 
other page. It is unsurpassed for simplicity 
and effectiveness, and is printed on cardboard 
of first quality which will stand the wear to 
which report cards are necessarily subjected. 
We can furnish good, strong envelopes of a 
size to fit the card, at half a cent each or 40 
cents a hundred. 





The meeting of the N. E. A. will be held at 
St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. An important 
feature of the plans of the executive committee 
is that providing for a series of studies of 
the exhibits during and following the meetings 
of the convention, covering in all a period of 
twelve days from June 27 to July 12. The asso- 
ciation will be enabled to issue to registered 
members, either associate or active, a book of 
ten admission coupons for $3.00 additional to 
the membership fee of $2.00—the admissions 
alone being $5.00. The Inside Inn will be the 
association headquarters, and it is the only 





378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

212 Commerce Street, Dallas 

135 Whitehall Street, Atlanta 

22 Bedford Street, Strand, London 
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hotel within the grounds. The executive com- 
mittee has contracted with the management of 
this hotel for a uniform rate, to registered 
members, of $2.50 per day, American plan, to 
the extent of 1,200 rooms, without bath; and 
a rate of $4.00 per day, American plan, for 300 
rooms with bath. Undoubtedly similar conces- 
sions will be made with approved hotels out- 
side of the grounds. The railroad rates are 
likely to be the same as regular St. Louis Ex- 
position rates. 


Have you read Smith’s Summer of Satur- 
days? If you want an interesting book on na- 
ture study and boy study for your library you 
will find it here. A traveling man takes a series 
of excursions in the woods with a boy who tells 
him about the things in the woods which he 
has learned to know and enjoy. Price 65 cents 
in cloth, 40 cents in paper. See page 311. 





Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute. 


This famous Summer School, the oldest of 
them all, is now developing large plans for the 
session next July. In addition to the School 
of Methods and twenty or more Academic 
Classes, it has departments of Oratory and 
Voice Culture and of Supervision. The latter 
will be of great use to young superintendents 
and those wishing to become such. It gives 
three lectures a day for three weeks. For the 
Methods class there are one hundred and thir- 
ty lectures for one tuition. The School is at 
the seaside with many atractions. See adver- 
tisement in this number. 








NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


=a = =: JUST ISSUED BY 
RAND, MC NALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 


King Arthur and His Knights 


By Maup L. RApForp, Instructor in 
English in the University of Chicago. 
With 15 full-page illustrations and 
decorations by Walter J. Enright. 
Cloth, 12 mo, 272 pages, $0.50. 
Designed for grammar grades. The aim of 
the book is to give children an interest in the 
literature dealing with this great Celtic legend. 


Folk Tales From the Russian 


Retold by VurRa X. K. pE BAUMEN- 

THAL. With 10 full-page illustrations 

by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 

Cloth, 12mo, 153 pages, 80.40. 

“ For the fourth and fifth grade, Russian leg- 
ends and traditions, which are the basis of the 
written literature of Russia to-day, now first 
told for children. 


Achilles and Hector 


Adapted from the Iliad of Homer by 

AGNES COOK GALB, author of The Story 

of Ulysses. With 15 illustrations by 

Helen Maitland Armstrong; a map; 

and decorative pieces by Raymond 

Perry and Edith Jordan Hall. 

Cloth, 12mo. 176 pages, $0.45. 
For the fourth and fifth grades. Boys and 

girls will be educated as well as entertained by 
reading these classic stories. 


May we introduce these books to you? 

















Are you enrolled in a teachers’ Agency? 
If not, why not? Seventy-five per cent. of the 
best places are secured inrough agencies. This 
can be demonstrated. No force in American 
life does more to increase and keep up the 
salaries of successful teachers than the 
agencies. Our advertising pages have some- 
thing that will profit you to read touching this 
matter. 





Books Received. 


We will give the name, publisher and price (if re. 
ported to us) of every book that we receive. We 
will give notice or review of such as space and our 
judgment will permit. Some of the books in this 
list will be reviewed in subsequent issues. All vol- 
umes are cloth unless otherwise noted. A —- of 
any book in this list will be sent on receipt of the 
price. 


The Tree-Dwellers, by Katherine K. Dopp. 
160 pp. 45 cents. Rand, McNally & Co. 

Steps in English, by A. C. McLean, Thos. C. 
Blaisdell and John Morrow. Book 1, 245 pp. 
40 cents. Book II, 352 pp. 60 cents. American 
Book Company. 

Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, Australia, 
388 pp. 60 cents. American Book Co. 

New Century History of the United States, 
by Edward Eggleston. 453 pp. $1.00. Amer- 
ican Book Company. 








BUTTON SYSTEM OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


By DAN V. STEPHENS, AUTHOR OF ‘SILAS CossB"’ 
**PHELPS AND HIS TEACHERS,’’ ETC. 
(CopvriGHT 1902 BY HAMMOND & STEPHENS Co.) 








HERE are five beau- 
tiful, lithographed 
buttons in this sys- 

tem, the designs be- 
ing embellished with 
seven colors. They 
are the most attract- 
ive buttons ever made. 
They stimulate attend- 
>. EH ance, punctuality and 

¢ Og: deportment beyond 
So +-Seaee our fondest expecta- 
ro tions and promises. 
——". They will make you 
popular and ultimate- 
ly be the means of 


Mf, pp LE CLA 





raising your salary. 
There are tens of 
thousands of them 
now inuse. The price 
for the three small 
ones is 1% cents each; 
the triangle, 3 cents; 
the diamond, 6 cents. 
You will need one of 
the small ones¢ for 
each child enrolled. 
You will not need 
over five triangle and 
two diamond buttons 
for one schoolroom. 
We will send you our 
catalogue of the But- 
ton System which 
contains the rules gov- 
erning the use of the 
buttons, upon applica- 
tion. Send cash with 
order. 


Kindly mention this 
paper when ordering. 























Hammond & 
Stephens Co. 
FREMONT, NEBR. 
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Poetry of the People, selected by Chas, M. 
Gayley and Martin C. Flaherty. 403 pp. 50 
cents. Ginn & Co. 

Idylls of the King (Tennyson). 
Willis Boughton. 
Company. 

Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, edited by Chas. 
R. Gaston. 374 pp. 50 cents. Ginn & Company. 

Classic Fables. Selected by Edna H. L. 
Turpin. 127 pp. 30 cents. Maynard, Merrill 
& Co. 


Edited by 
129 pp. 30 cents. Ginn & 
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Common Sense Didactics, by Henry Sabin. 
343 pp. $1.00. Rand, McNally & Co. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Selected by Edna H. L. 
Turpin. 207 pp. 40 cents. Maynard, Merrill 
& Co. 

Stories of the Ancient Greeks, by Chas. D. 
Shaw, 264 pp. Ginn & Company. 

Funk & Wagnalls’ Second Reader, 208 pp. 

Manual for Second Reader. 307 pp. Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. 





THE NEW 
COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
CARS of the 
“GREAT WESTERN LIMITED” 
are the height of luxury. 
They are of the latest design at 
contain all toilet accessories. 
Every night between Chicago and 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Great Western 
Railway 


J. P. ELMER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


113 Adams St. 














Books by 


WM. HAWLEY SMITH 


Evolution of Dodd, 25 Cts, 








Walks and Talks, 30 Cts. 








The New Hamlet, 50 Cts. 








Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 
Address 
S. Y. Gillan @ Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 











OurSeeciaity? GLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated cataJogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 
73-75 Wisconsin:St., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 



















Dialogs. rang powers. oot 
Music, Logan, 


PLAY Brie ee 
WabushAv.,Chicago. xo 


YOU GAN MAKE SBaee re WO Apa pron M 


tells — war ree iY — 
Jacksonian Optical College, Dept. 2055, Jackson, Mich. 


YOUNG MAN WANTED. 


High School Graduate preferred, to prepare for 
lucrative Gov’t Position. Begin oe — salary. 
Gradual increase as deserved. Perm 

T., BOX 570, Cedar R apids, Ia 


K. & 


Barbour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheapest 
and the most convenient ink for Schools. 
Does not gum or corrode steel pens. Can be 
made up when needed. 

Send 10c silver or stamps for tablets to make 
2 oz. each of Black, Red, Blue and Violet ink. 

THE BARBOUR TABLET INK CoO., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Drake University Summer School Opens June 20, 1904 
All Summer Schools united into one in the interests 
of strong faculty, low tuition, and elective studies. 
COURSES. 
College, Normal, and Preparatory or High School work 
University credits given in various subjects. 
General Pedagogy and Methods for teachers of all grades. 

















Primary. Complete lines under regular teacher and 
eminent specialists. Each instructor present during the 
entire term. 


Subjects preparatory to any grade of certificate. 
Geography. Fourcourses by one of the few specialists in 
this country. Each course continuing six weeks. 
Elements of Agriculture. Raffia. Sloyd. 
Music. Six weeks for teachers wishing general work; 
three weeks for supervisors. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, Bookkeeping. 
All classes recite daily throughout the term. 
Lectures by prominent educators. 
Examination for state certificate July 28, 29, and 30. 
For announcement and complete information, address 
W. F. BARR, Conductor, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 





MAYNARD MERRILL & CO., 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, History, Language work, 
Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Psychology, Physics, Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 





Gillan’s Mathematical Geography »ys.v. atan. 


The work in Mathematical Geography in Wisconsin, Illinois and many of the Schools of Iowa, Missouri and 


other states, follows the plan of this book, and teachers will find it very helpful. 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 


300 copies for the use of his eignth grade pupils. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 





One city superintendent ordered 
$1.00 A DOZEN. 


141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Twentieth Century Text-Books 
for the Study of Latin 


All New, and Revised to Date 





A First Latin Book. By Clifford H. Moore, As- 
sistant Professsor of Greek and Latin in Har- 
vard University. $1.1 

A _ Latin Grammar for Schools. By Andrew F. 
West, Princeton University. 90 cents 

*s Commentaries. By John H. Westcott, 
Princeton University. 
Seven books, $1.25; Four books, $1.10 

Virgil’s Aeneid. By Jesse B. Carter, Princeton 
University. . $1.40 


Cicero’s Orations. By Charles H.Forbes, i 
Academy, Andover, Mass. $1.4 


Sallust’s Catiline. By Alfred Gudeman, Cornell 
University. $1.00 


Cornelius’ Nepos. By George Davis Chase, Wes- 
leyan University. $1.00 


Ovid. Selections. By George J. Laing, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 





Descriptive circulars of any of the volumes giving 
Sull particulars. or a pamphlet covering the series 
complete, will be sent on request, Ask also for 
complete catalogue of the Twentieth Century Tect- 
Books, 


D. APPLETON @ COMPANY 


Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago 














ARE YOU A 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Teacher or Officer? 


If so, write for a free copy of a booklet setting 
forth a system of organization and records which 
constitutes a most wholesome incentive, increasing 
the attendance and enhancing the interest of Sun- 


day school scholars wherever tried. 


Highly recommended by Pastors and Superin- 
tendents throughout the United States and Canada. 
In writing. give name of Superintendent and Sec- 


retary, size and denomination of School. 


Address Mrs. MARY G. EASTMAN, Oxford, Mich. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Music Student’s Guide 


BY MRS. H.R. REYNOLDS, DES MOINES, iA. 

Enables teachers to prepare themselves thor. 
oughly at home for examination in music, 
Questions all formally answered in the text. 

Covers every department of the theory of 
Music. 

County Superintendents should see a copy be- 
fore arranging the institute course of study, 

Price 25 cents. Address the publishers, 
Ss. Y. GILLAN & CO., 2 Milwaukee, Wis. 


HELPFUL HANDBOOKS 


SENT PREPAID 
ONLY ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 





1. Joseph’s Institutional History of U.$........ $1.50 
2. Joseph’s Methods and Outlines in U.S. History .35 
3. Rigdon’s Analysis with Diagrams.......... 1.00 
4. Rigdon’s Outline of Psychology............ 25 
5. Rigdon’s Methods in Arithmetic ........... 225 
6. Rigdon’s Infinitives and Participles ........ 25 


INDIANA PUBLISHING CO., 


DANVILLE, INDIANA. 








MAYNE’S 


Registers and Record Books 


For Common, Graded and 
High Schools. 


For full information and Sample Pages 
address 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














WE WANT YOU 








to represent us during your vacation. Pleas- 
ant and Very Profitable Work. No failures. 
Teachers are especially adapted for the work. 


Model Series Maps, School Furniture and Supplies of all 
kinds, Church Furniture and Opera Chairs. 











Wisconsin School Supply Co., :: Milwaukee. 














$1,000.00 for Teachers. 


DURING VACATION 


Nice easy business. An article of protection for every home, office, factory or store. 
Saves more than its cost every year. Needs only to be shown. Thousands in use and 
endorsed everywhere. Send Postal for our ‘“‘Words of Praise’? and Particulars. 














EAGLE TOOL CoO., 








baal Cincinnati, O. 





























